OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and practice in our booklet. y. free 
on request. Ask for booklet K-6. 
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OME markets are like the 
“Jack of all trades and master of 
none.” They represent a composite 
of the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker. Other markets 
are highly individualized; made 
up of men who have many charac- 
teristics in common. 


Consider, for example, 
the money market. 


@ In this realm of large financial 
interests, much of our national 
wealth is concentrated. It consti- 
tutes a dynasty ruled by corpo- 
ration executives, manufacturers, 
brokers, bankers, merchants, lead- 
ers in the professions and govern- 
ment officials. 


@ It is this market to which The 
Financial World primarily appeals. 
That’s why, your advertising mes- 
sage will be a potent force in build- 
ing good will for your institution, 
increasing consumer use of your 
products or services, or stimulating 
public acceptance of your com- 
pany’s securities ... when you use 
the pages of this 38-year-old in- 
vestment and business weekly. 


®@ The point of contact established 
between your message and the 
money market through this me- 
dium will be direct and dynamic, 
with a minimum of waste motion 
and maximum sales power and per- 
suasion. Your message will be 
acted upon—not only looked at— 
by the active, opinion forming key 
groups. 
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American 
Radiator’s 
Chairman and 
President 
Henry M. 
Reed 


Son of a small 
manufacturer 
—born in Mill- 
vale Borough, 
Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania. . . . Graduated 
from Allegheny High school and at- 
tended Western University of Pa. 
(now the University of Pittsburgh) 
where he won his letters in football 
and baseball. . . . Started career as an 
enamel mixer with the old Standard 
Sanitary Company, advancing rapid- 
ly and becoming manager of the com- 
pany’s largest works at Louisville, 
Ky., when he was only 30 years of 
age. . . . He was promoted to vice 
president and general manager of 
Standard Sanitary in 1925 and as- 
sumed the presidency of that com- 
pany when the merger with Ameri- 
can Radiator was effected in 1930.... 
In November, 1938, he was elected 
president and chairman of American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Cor- 
poration, the two jobs he now holds. 
Calls his favorite hobby “reading,” 
Favorite sport: golf—usually in the 
low eighties. Only pet: a Scotch ter- 
rier named “Shadow.” Father: three 
sons ; grandfather : four granddaught- 
ers and two grandsons. 


Burlington 
Mills’ 
President 
J. Spencer 
Love 


Born in Cam- 
bridge, Massa- 
chusets — the 
son of a college 
Manning professor. ... 
Local school educated, and graduated 
from Harvard University (A.B.), 
later doing post-graduate work at the 
Harvard Business School. . . . En- 
listed in the U. S. Army in 1917 and 


while with the A.E.F. in France ad- 
vanced to a Major in the Infantry 
and was cited by General Pershing 
“for exceptional, meritorious and 
conspicuous service.” . . . Returned 
in 1919 to enter the textile business 
and became president of the original 
Burlington Mills, which later ex- 
panded and merged in 1937 with five 
other mills to become the present 
Burlington Mills Corporation. . . . 
From a small beginning the company 


Finfto Nas grown to a point where it now 


‘controls 18 plants in North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. Only hobby: 
his job. _ Favorite sports: golf and 
tennis. Father: four sons. 


Brewster 
Aeronautical’s 
President & 
General 
Manager 
George F. 
Chapline 


A merchandise 
broker’s son— 
born in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 
school educated and graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (B.S. and a letter in 
track)... . Served as an officer in the 
U. S. Navy continuously from 1916 
to 1929, except for two years of post 
graduate work at M. I. T. (1924- 
1925). . . . Joined Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation in 1929 as a service 
manager, but switched to the sales 
department the following year and 
worked his way up to the position of 
vice president in charge of sales in 
1934—he was elected to the board of 
directors in 1936. . . . Joined Brew- 
ster Aeronautical Corporation as 
president and general manager in 
November of last year, the positions 
he now holds. Active sports: golf 
and fishing, but he also finds time for 
some horseback riding and enjoys an 
occasional game of badminton. In 
addition he is an ardent fan of sev- 
eral sports (both college and profes- 
sional) and manages to attend quite 
a few football, baseball and hockey 
games and some boxing matches. 
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“FEAR PHOBIA” 


When emotion turns tyrant, market policies 
should be weighed on the scale of fundamentals. 


— of all, let me assert my 
firm belief that the only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself... .” 
The speaker—Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
thirty-second president of the United 
States. The time—March 9, 1933. 
The place—the House of Representa- 
tives, with the Congress of the United 
States assembled in special session. 


ANOTHER CRISIS? 


Remember those words? They 
were delivered during that episode in 
our history known as the “bank 
holiday.” It was a time of high 
financial crisis. But that cal) for 
courage carried the ring of such 
obvious truth that it hit a responsive 
chord. By and large, whatever 


nervousness remained among the peo- 
ple gave way to quiet confidence. 
And surely enough, soon after, bank 
reopenings became the rule of the day. 

By academic standards, fear may 
be defined as “an emotion excited by 


Finfoto 
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threatening evil or impending pain, 
accompanied by a desire to avoid or 
escape it.” But that is sufficiently 
descriptive for our purpose—which is 
to point out the extent to which this 
emotion has been a domirating force 
in recent markets. 

To begin with, let us turn the 
clock back to April a year ago. That 
was the month in which Norway and 
Denmark were occupied by the Ger- 
man Army, President Roosevelt 
barred U. S. ships from Scandinavian 
waters, wheat in Chicago scored a 
new high for the year, and unex- 
pectedly favorable dividend actions 
were seen on the part of Bethlehem 
Steel and U. S. Steel. The familiar 
industrial average wound up the 
month at 148.43, or slightly higher 
than at the end of March. 

The market showed little change 
throughout the earlier part of the 
following month—that is to say, until 
May 10. On that day, Nazi battle- 
flags suddenly appeared in Holland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. Thence- 
forth, German military might rained 
blow after blow on the Allies. It 
was all done with such stunning speed 
that confidence on this side of the 
water began to crumble. And when 
May passed into history, the 
“averages” showed a net decline of 
32 points, the severest slump in over 
eight years. 


Finfote 


That was an example of sheer 
fright riding roughshod. The result 
was—panic. June brought Italy’s 
declaration of war and France’s sur- 
render. But while stocks set their 
lows for the year in that month, these 
two developments had no more than 
a temporary effect on prices. The 
real damage had been done in May, 
when dispassionate reasoning was 
thrown to the winds. 


WAR OF NERVES 


We face a somewhat similar situa- 
tion today. Axis talks with Spain... 
German troops in the Balkans... 
tension in the Far East . . . reports 
of an impending multiple thrust at 
the British Empire . . . comparative 
inactivity of the German military, 
naval and air forces. These have all 
drummed a new War of Nerves on 
the waiting world. And that, briefly, 
has been the background of recent 
markets, with their incipient flashes 
of panic psychology. 

When trading began last week, 
stocks were a scant 6 points away 
from the minimum levels reached on 
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June 10, 1940 (111.84). 
not, you may ask. After all, when 
business operates under a virtual war 
economy, there is little to foster a 


And why 


sound bull market in securities. 
Stated simply, there are too many 
things to worry about. Higher taxes 
are one; rising raw material and 
labor costs are another ; the displace- 
ment of normal industrial operations 
is a third; possible restrictions on 
private initiative are a fourth. But 
is there another side to this picture? 
Let us see. 

Over the past several weeks, an- 
nual reports have been appearing in 
increasing volume. All of these are 
reflecting higher corporate levies 
placed in effect last year; in addition 
to that, the tax bill of many others 
has been boosted even further by 
operation of the first “excess” profits 
levy in our peacetime history. The 
obvious result has been lower profit 
margins. It is important to bear in 
mind, however, that despite the tax 
burden, most companies—and a large 
majority of the country’s leading cor- 
porations—are reporting higher in- 
comes than in 1939. In some cases 
the improvement is small, but in 
others it is substantial. This may be 
credited generally to sizeable gains 
in sales totals—the product of ex- 


COMPETITIVE 


oper advent of the New Deal, con- 
siderable effort has been put forth 
toward—to use a_ colloquialism— 
“giving the ‘little fellow’ a break.” 
It is a paradox of life, however, that 
attempts of this kind often work in 
the opposite direction. Take the case 
of the investment banking industry 
and the current question of com- 
puisory competitive bidding. 

Apparently basing its chief argu- 
ment on statistics presented before 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, the report of the Public 
Utilities Division of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission suggests that 
there is an improper “element of con- 
centration” in the investment banking 
business. As a step toward over- 
coming this, the P. U. D. feels that 
competitive bidding (in contrast to 
the prevailing method of direct nego- 
tiation) should be resorted to in the 
sales of securities of registered public 
utility holding companies and their 
subsidiaries. 


COMING ARTICLE 
New Outlook for 
Speculative Rail Issues? 
Trust Policies as a 
Clue to Investment Success 


panding defense work and swiftly 
rising business activity. 

With respect to 1941, there is 
every reason to expect higher sales 
totals for U. S. industry. But much 
is being heard about new taxes; 
another step-up seems _ inevitable. 
Whether or not this (in addition to 
possibly higher wage and material 
costs) will nullify increased volumes 
is a fair question. It all depends on 
just how heavy the new imposts will 
be. At this time, that is something 
nobody can tell. However, there is 
a reasonable basis for assuming that 
1941 business activity will be of such 
proportions that aggregate profits will 
hold their own, as compared with 
1940, and possibly record moderate 
increases as well. 

With these considerations in mind, 
a re-examination of recent behavior 


of security prices in New York will 
hardly fail to convince the reader that 
fear is in the saddle, that discrimina- 
tion has been largely abandoned, and 
that selling has been generally over- 
done. For those who continue to 
show skepticism, suppose we take a 
look at the London stock market and 
see how it has been reacting to all 
this. 

Last June, when prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange touched their 
lows, at 111.84, industrial averages 
for the London Stock Exchange hit 
bottom at 61.1. As mentioned before, 
the “averages” in New York were 
recently some 6 points (or roughly 
5.5 per cent) away from their 
minimum point. But in London, at 
the same time, industrial share prices 
were some 25 points (or practically 
41 per cent) above their lows. This, 
mind you, is in the face of England’s 
37 per cent corporate income tax and 
an “excess” profits levy of 100 per 
cent. In other words, while emo- 
tionalism flourishes on this side of 
the Atlantic, in London—the real 
battlefront of this war—investors 
refuse to be stampeded. 

Of course, it can always be said 
that things can become worse in this 
country. But that can also be said 

(Please turn to page 27) 


BIDDING—REVERSE EFFECT? 


In its formal reply, at the recently 
concluded SEC hearing on the sub- 
ject, the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation pointed out that the P. U. D. 
staff’s premise was faulty and un- 
founded. Besides, the National 
Association of Security Dealers has 
challenged the authority of the Com- 
mission (under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act) to enforce a 
competitive bidding rule. But all 
that is another story. The question 
at issue is, What would compulsory 
competitive bidding do to the smaller 
dealer ? 

Experience shows that competitive 
bidding tends to create a situation 
whereby underwriters are forced to 
work for an “irreducible” minimum 
of gross profit. As an offset, they 
must cut distribution costs to the 
bone. For one thing, that means re- 
ducing the number of participants in 
underwriting groups; as a corollary, 
that means the practical exclusion of 
almost all selling group dealers 


(through operation of forces similar 
to those which have virtually elim- 
inated them from distribution of 
municipal securities, etc.). 

Now, there are about a thousand 
dealers who presently realize an im- 
portant portion of their income from 


‘participation in selling groups formed 


to distribute securities of registered 
holding companies. And they are 
manifestly an integral part of the 
economic picture in scores of com- 
munities from coast to coast. It is 
therefore ironic that while the SEC’s 
Public Utility Division concludes 
that “‘six New York firms .. . ap- 
pear to exercise a virtual monopoly 
over the origination of desirable, 
quality bond issues,” adoption of its 
recommendations with respect to 
all compulsory competitive bidding 
would probably give the underwriters 
with substantial capital resources an 
even greater leadersihp in the busi- 
ness than they have enjoyed up to the 
present time. 
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WAR COMES 
THE FAR EAST.... 


Spread of hostilities to the Malay Peninsula and 
the Dutch East Indies would have far reaching 
consequences for American trade. 


ars has always been very much 
M at home in the Far East and, 
beginning with the “Manchurian ad- 
venture” about ten years ago, military 
campaigns of much more than local 
significance have come in fairly rapid 
succession. ‘The China incident,” as it 
is termed in the Japanese masterpiece 
of understatement, has been going on 
for years; also border wars along the 
Siberia- Mongolia- Manchuria line, 
and more recently in Thailand— 
French Indo-China border territory. 
But with the exception of movements 
in Indo-China and the Thailand 
(Siam) border dispute, which is now 
in process of settlement through 
“mediation” by Japan, and occasional 
skirmishes in and around the foreign 
concessions in Shanghai and else- 
where in China, military activity has 
not gone so far as to constitute in- 
vasion of territory owned or con- 
trolled by western powers. 


FRENCH CONCESSIONS 


France being in no position to re- 
sist Axis pressure, the territorial de- 
mands of Thailand—practically an 
ally of Japan—will doubtless have 
to be granted. Furthermore, France 
has conceded the Japanese military 
bases in northern Indo-China and 
last week it was reported that Japan 
had established an air base at Saigon 
in the southern part of that French- 
controlled territory. These steps, al- 
though not fully covered by formal 
agreements which have thus far been 


reported, do not in themselves neces- 
sarily point to the opening of a new 
theater of war in which the major 
powers will be engaged. But the 
southern drive of the Japs, obviously 
aimed in the direction of British 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, 
is ominous when viewed in conjunc- 
tion with other storm signals which 
have become increasingly frequent in 
recent weeks. 

Under the policy of the Japanese 
nationalists—Asia for the Asiatics— 
the Asiatic realm envisaged by the 
Jap expansionist parties which are 
now in the ascendancy is believed to 
include all of China, French Indo- 
China, Thailand, Burma (the influ- 
ential Japanese newspaper Nichi 
Nichi goes this far), and probably 
also the Dutch East Indies. Ex- 
tremists go so far as to include India, 
Australia and the Philippines. Since 
Malaya, the East Indian archipelago 
and the approaches to Burma are 
dominated by the great British naval 
base at Singapore, fulfillment of the 
Japs’ imperialist objectives would be 
difficult or impossible unless they 
could first succeed in capturing this 
stronghold. 

Whether or not the Japs will un- 
dertake this formidable task will de- 
pend upon a number of factors, in- 
cluding the course of the European 
war, Japanese-Russian relations, and 
the development of the Far Eastern 
policy of the United States. But this 
much is certain—if the Japs continue 


to gravitate southward toward the 
Malay States, or give evidence of 
backing their monopolistic demands 
on the Dutch Indies by force, they 
will tread on the toes of the British 
Lion. The only possible outcome 
which can be envisaged at this time 
is a war between major powers far 
transcending any of the “incidents” 
which have kept the areas around the 
China Sea more or less continuously 
in a state of turmoil for years. 


JAPANESE AGGRESSION? 


Our commercial relations with the 
Far East—particularly American 
business interests in Japan, Man- 
chukuo, Shanghai and the Chinese 
hinterland—have been seriously af- 
fected by Japanese military ventures 
on the mainland. Large direct in- 
vestments of American enterprises 
have been lost or jeopardized. Fur- 
thermore, trade with Asia and Aus- 
tralasia has become increasingly dif- 
ficult as a result of the ship shortage 
primarily attributable to the Euro- 
pean war. This factor has an im- 
portant bearing on the commodity 
markets ; e.g. rubber has been strong 


COMPANIES WITH INTERESTS IN THE FAR EAST 


This tabulation, while by no means com 
Australia, China, the Dutch East Indies, 


plete, lists the leading United States companies, having branches or subsidiaries in 
India, Japan, New Zealand and/or the Philippines. 


INDUSTRIAL GROUPS: COMPANIES: 
Ml Shidederessaeintadidieinscnwineen Gulf Oil; Socony-Vacuum ; Standard Oil of California; Standard Oil of New Jersey; Texas 
Corporation. 
Automobiles and Tires............... Chrysler; General Motors; Firestone; Goodrich; Goodyear; U. S. Rubber. 


Elec. Equipment and Machinery... . Electric Storage Battery; Fairbanks, Morse; General Electric; International Harvester; 
Westinghouse Electric; United Engineering & Foundry. 


ee National Cash Register; Remington Rand. 

American & Foreign Power; International Telephone & Telegraph. 
Cudahy Packing; Standard Brands. 

Chase National Bank; National City Bank of New York. 


American Smelting & Refining; Eastman Kodak; Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company. 
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in the American market concomitant- 
ly with weakness on the Singapore 
Exchange. Declines in the primary 
markets for crude rubber occurring 
at the same time as advances in the 
major consuming territory are both 
caused by the scarcity of ships which 
has caused a sharp increase in trans- 
Pacific rates. 

Despite the existing shipping 
stringency, a large and profitable 
trade is being carried on with the 
Philippines, Dutch East Indies and 
Singapore, and international com- 
merce has also been maintained in 
some measure with Hong Kong and 
unoccupied China (via Rangoon and 
the Burma road). In the event of 
open hostilities involving the Jap- 
anese, British and colonial Dutch, 
this trade would be largely or en- 
tirely cut off. Dutch ships normally 
carry about 30 per cent of the rub- 
ber imported into the United States. 
Unless the provisions of the neu- 
trality legislation were jettisoned, 
American ships would be barred from 
the China Seas. In any event, main- 
tenance of the Far Eastern trade 
routes would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. Commerce with 
Australia might also be disrupted; 
the shrpping situation has already 
created difficulties in fulfilling the 
American demand for Australian 
wool. 


A major conflict in the Far East 
would be mainly in the nature of a 
naval war with operations covering 
great distances. Long range block- 
ades and counterblockades would be 
established. Unless Britain and her 
allies should establish a definite naval 
superiority over Japan, merchant 
shipping would be subjected to ex- 
treme hazards. Against the eventu- 
ality of severe curtailment or complete 
loss of sources of supply of essential 
raw materials supplied to the United 
States mainly by countries in the 
Far Eastern danger zone, we have 
established a policy of building up re- 
serves of wool, rubber, tin and other 
strategic materials. Under this policy, 
stocks are being accumulated by gov- 
ernment agencies (Metals Reserve 
Company, Rubber Reserve Company 
and other RFC subsidiaries) and also 
by private corporations which are 
large consumers of these products. 

In accordance with the terms of 
the British-American agreement for 
storing of Australian wool in the 
United States, 133,592 bales have 
been shipped to this country. Total 
domestic stocks of crude rubber have 
been built up substantially, amount- 
ing to 340,857 tons on January 31, 
compared with 142,368 tons on Janu- 
ary 31, 1940, despite record U. S. 
consumption in the first month of the 
current year. Some progress has 


been made by the Metals Reserve 
Company under its arrangement with 
the International Tin Cartel for 
acquiring reserve stocks, but the ma- 
jor part of the commitments repre- 
sents supplies still held in the Far 
East awaiting transportation facili- 
ties. A similar situation prevails with 
respect to tungsten and most other 
strategic commodities produced in the 
East Indies, Malaya and China. 

The economic importance of the 
East Indies (including the Malayan 
Peninsula) is immediately apparent 
from the fact that they account for 
about 94 per cent of world production 
of rubber and 75 per cent of total 
tin output. This area together with 
the Philippine Islands also produces 
large amounts of oil, hemp, cabinet 
woods, and numerous plantation 
crops including cocoa, coffee, coco- 
nuts, rice, sugar, tea, pepper, spices, 
tobacco and a number of commercial 
fibres. These and other Asiatic 
sources are also fairly important in 
certain comparatively rare minerals _ 
(manganese, tungsten, etc.) and 
medicinals, notably quinine. 

With respect to some of the prod- 
ucts of great importance to the econ- 
omy of these Asiatic territories, clos- 
ing of the international trade routes 
would be a matter of little or no con- 
cern to the United States. Either 

(Please turn to page 23) 


GOOD YIELD MEDIUM GRADE PREFERREDS 


Returns ranging from five to six per cent are afforded 
at current prices, from well protected dividends. 


edium grade preferred stocks 

have turned in a better-than- 
average performance in the erratic 
markets that have been witnessed 
during the past several weeks, reflect- 
ing the advantageous position occu- 
pied by issues of this type under pres- 
ent conditions. In the first place, 


aggregate corporate operating profits 
promise to remain at levels sufficient- 
ly high as to make excess profits 
levies of little importance in connec- 
tion with dividend coverage. Nor is 
this coverage likely to be significantly 
narrowed by the higher normal tax 
rate that seems certain to be enacted 


GOOD YIELDS FROM PROTECTED DIVIDENDS 


Recent 
PREFERRED Price 
Celanese 7% prior cum.......... 119 


Deere & Co. 7% ($20 par) cum... 28 
Gaylord Container 5%4% ($50 

Reynolds Metals 544% cum. conv. 92 


* Years ended Oct 31. 


a—First 9 months. 


Call Earned per Share 
Yield Price 1939 1940 
5.9% 120 $37.72 a$38.75 
5.0 Not *4.94 *7.89 
5.4 55 6.23 a9.50 
5.9 105 11.48 Not avail. 
6.0 107% = 30.54 a47.24 


at the present session of Congress. 

For other reasons, also, stocks of 
this type have been attracting increas- 
ing investor interest. Yields of five 
to six per cent are so far above the 
returns now obtainable from high 
grade preferreds and from good grade 
bonds, that many individuals are will- 
ing to sacrifice redundant safety in 
order to secure a fair rental for their 
funds. Furthermore, highest grade 
issues are now in a vulnerable posi- 
tion with respect to the effect on their 
prices of any material stiffening of 
interest rates, a development that 
seems almost certain to occur before 
the country has emerged completely 
from its current wartime economy. 

The accompanying group of five 
medium grade preferreds may all be 
regarded as reasonably secure as to 
regular dividend payments; all are 
selling below call prices; and all en- 
joy satisfactory marketability on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
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M2" “impossible” things become 
possible in an emergency. For 
example, take the latest efforts of the 
motion picture industry’s manage- 
ment. Prior to the outbreak of the 
European war, an important part of 
the film industry’s total income was 
derived from abroad. Every effort 
was directed toward maintaining this 
highly publicized market, for the rea- 
son that its potentialities had been 
far from exhausted, whereas the 
domestic market had already been 
rather fully exploited. 


MOVIE COSTS? 


Furthermore, studio and produc- 
tion expenses were popularly thought 
to be items that couldn’t be put on 
a strictly business basis. There was 
resignation to the belief that entirely 
too much artistic temperament was 


present for a businessman to deal 
within this field. 


But the European conflict put an 
entirely different complexion on the 
matter. In fact, it put the manage- 
ment squarely on the spot by giving 
no alternative but to do the “impos- 
sible” if large losses were to be 
avoided. Loss of revenues from the 
foreign market had to be offset one 
way or another and operating econ- 
omies had to be made irrespective of 
whose temperament was pinked in the 
process. As a result of the action 
already taken, the reports now coming 
to hand are showing somewhat more 
favorable results than had previously 
been expected. 

One of the important factors affect- 
ing revenues at the present time is 
the improvement in domestic payroll 
conditions. A review of the past 
record of the industry shows a high 
degree of correlation between average 
weekly theatre attendance and national 
income. Despite the inroads made by 


Finfote 


other forms of amusements in recent 
years, this relationship has persisted. 
For this reason, 1941 attendance 
figures will undoubtedly show some 
increase over the estimated 80 million 
in 1940, and may well surpass the 
85 million mark set in 1939. With 
admission charges steady, therefore, 
the prospects are that box office dollar 
revenues this year will show some 
gain over last year. 


1941 PROSPECTS 


Turning attention to the production 
phase of the industry, there are a 
number of factors tending toward 
somewhat better results for 1941. In 
the first place, a smaller number of 
high-cost films will be made this 
year. Furthermore, there have been 
evidences of greater managerial care 
in story purchasing. Also, indica- 
tions are that player contracts are less 
burdensome to the industry, and op- 


HIGHLIGHTS OF LEADING MOTION PICTURE ISSUES 


—Earnings per Share— Dividends Recent 
Company: 1939 1940 Paid—1940 Price COMMENT: 

Columbia Pictures ............. *$D0.56 *$0.84 Nil 5 Improved domestic theatre attendance will have stimulating effect 
upon film rentals. But heavier amortization charges and smaller 
foreign income will be restrictive factors. 

45.37 74.82 $3.00 31 Although foreign revenue prospects continue unimpressive, a well 
integrated trade position and higher consumer incomes suggest 

‘ reasonably well maintained earnings in 1941. 

Paramount Pictures ........... £1.08 $2.23 0.45 10% Production economies, increased theatre income and larger film 
rentals suggest an extension of the earnings gains into the current 
year. But conversion of 2nd preferred stock dilutes common equity. 

Radio-Keith-Orpheum (new)... ae Nil 3% While reorganization has improved status, company has not 

‘ yet attained a significant earnings basis. 

Twentieth Century-Fox Film... 1.58 (a)D1.22 Nil 6 War is particularly adverse factor for this unit, which formerly 
derived a fifth of income from abroad. Early emergence from 
red ink not indicated. 

Universal Corporation ..... ates (b)1.90 4.25 Nil 6 Close control over operating costs and improved picture quality 
have helped earnings. But common dividends are blocked by large 
preferred accumulations of ‘its subsidiary. 

Warner Brothers Pictures..... 70.36 0.63 ‘ Nil 3 May have to recapitalize to clear heavy dividend arrears on pre- 


ber 28. (b)53 weeks ended November 2, 
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* Year ended June 30. t Year ended yet >. t Calendar year in 1940. 


ferred stock. 


53 weeks ended January 4, 1941. § Not available. 


(a) 39 weeks ended Septem- 
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erations have been helped by the in- 
creasing use of the “star-swapping” 
method. More attention is being paid 
to quality of pictures rather than 
quantity of pictures, and this trend 
has been accelerated by the consent 
decree that ended the Government’s 
anti-trust suit against the policy of 
block booking. 

On balance, therefore, the prospects 
at the present time are that the mo- 
tion picture industry this year will 
register a moderate degree of im- 
provement over the results for 1940. 
Nevertheless, this is hardly a field 
that will entice conservative invest- 
ment funds, in light of the erratic 
records of the individual companies 
over the past several decades. One 
of the best records has been made by 
Loew’s, but the inherently speculative 
nature of the motion picture business 
is shown by the fact that this leading 
company’s earnings in recent years 
have fluctuated from a low of $2.15 
a share for its 1933 fiscal year to a 
high of $8.47 for the 1937 year—and 
back down to $4.82 a share for the 
1939-1940 fiscal year. 

Inability of most of the companies 
to hold earnings at reasonably stable 
levels for any significant time, together 
with obvious need in numerous in- 
stances to recapitalize, furnish suffi- 
cient explanation of the low price- 
earnings ratios that ordinarily prevail 
in this group of securities. 


PUERTO RICAN 
PROBLEM 


piesa reports of the Bureau 
of the Census show that industry 
makes a relatively small contribution 
toward the welfare of Puerto Rico’s 
people. Value of manufactures in the 
continental United States, for ex- 
ample, amounts to $437 per capita, 
while comparable figure for the 
Island is only $58. Nearly 7 per cent 
of the population of the 48 States is 
engaged in manufacturing, whereas 
in Puerto Rico, a mere 1.3 per cent 
of the people are so employed (ex- 
cluding home workers). 

The Puerto Rican Trade Council 
attributes this restricted industrializa- 
tion to things such as lack of raw 
materials, tariff obstacles, transporta- 
tion expense, dearth of natural 
resources, and application of the 
Federal wage-hour law to Puerto 
Rican labor. 


PAINT LEADER HAS GOOD 
RECORD OF EARNINGS 


Sherwin-Williams has paid dividends since 1885 
and has not showed a loss since 1921. Prospects 
appear favorable for continued earnings stability. 


he enterprise now known as 

Sherwin-Williams Company got 
its start three-quarters of a century 
ago, though the present company was 
not formed until 1884. By that time 
the business was firmly established ; 
dividends were initiated the following 
year and have never been omitted 
since then. In the meantime, the com- 
pany has grown until it is now the 
world’s leading manufacturer of paints 
and varnishes. This growth has been 
financed primarily by plowing earn- 
ings back into the business rather 
than by operating on borrowed mon- 
ey ; the company has published finan- 
cial statements for about twenty-five 
years, and in none of the balance 
sheets does the item of “Funded 
Debt” appear. 


SECRET OF SUCCESS 


It is not only the size of this organ- 
ization which has enabled it to com- 
pile a long record of successful opera- 
tions. Size has been a benefit, of 
course ; a large company is in a posi- 
tion to undertake substantial adver- 
tising campaigns in an effort to keep 
its trade marks constantly before the 
public and thus better its competitive 
position. But an equally important 
factor has been the policy of integra- 
ting the company’s operations. 

Sherwin-Williams makes practical- 
ly all the raw and intermediate mate- 
rials used in production of paint and 
varnish. Thus, the company has been 
able to minimize its inventory losses 
during deflationary periods, whereas 
some of its competitors have suffered 
rather heavily from such charges. 
Furthermore, increasing prices for 
linseed oil and other ingredients of 
paint do not whittle away at the unit 
profit margins of this organization. 
Even lead and zinc, necessary for the 
production of oxides used in pig- 
ments, can be produced from the com- 
pany’s own properties. Its mines have 
not been operated for some time since 
prices for these metals have not war- 
ranted such action, but they are there 
as insurance in case a violent infla- 


tionary move should start metal quo- 
tations skyrocketing. 

The ability of the company’s man- 
agement is demonstrated by the con- 
sistent avoidance of debt, the building 
up of a very strong financial position 
(cash substantially exceeds total cur- 
rent liabilities) and by the fact that 
sales have considerably outstripped 
those of its competitors in recent 
years. Sales have not been reported 
since 1933, but it is possible to com- 
pute them roughly since the percent- 
age change from year to year has 
usually been given. Based on this 
calculation, the company’s volume of 
business in the 1937 fiscal year 
amounted to almost $98 million 
against $82.3 million for the 1929 
period. This was a much better show- 
ing than that made by the industry as 
a whole; total domestic sales of paint, 
varnish, lacquers and fillers were val- 
ued at $402.1 million in 1937 against 
$434.8 million in 1929. 


CANADIAN AFFILIATE 


In 1931 the company acquired a 
controlling interest in Sherwin-Wil- 
liams of Canada, and now holds about 
69 per cent of that company’s com- 
mon stock. No dividends have been 
paid on this issue since late 1931, but 
preferred dividend arrears are being 
steadily reduced. 

The prospects for the parent com- 
pany’s own activities are favorably 
defined as a result of the high level 
of industrial construction and con- 
sumer purchasing power. The stock 
is currently quoted at 73, a price only 
11.1 times the earnings of $6.57 a 
share for the 1940 fiscal year. This 
ratio seems rather low in view of the 
fact that the company has shown a 
loss in only one year (1921) since 
operating results were first reported. 
Based on the indicated dividend rate 
of $3 annually, which is very con- 
servative in relation to average earn- 
ings Over a period of several years, 
the yield available on the issue is 
slightly over four per cent on the 
basis of recent market quotations. 
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heey week we pointed out (page 5) 
that the unusual circumstances 


prevailing at the present time have 
combined to place the income seeker 
in a particularly advantageous posi- 
tion—provided he does not insist 
upon confining his commitments to 
the so-called “‘gilt-edged” field of in- 
vestments. The certainty that even 
higher tax rates will be voted at the 
present session of Congress will seri- 
ously affect the ability of some stocks 
to maintain current dividend rates; 
but this threat to some issues has 
added to the pall of uncertainty which 
has reacted against the prices of 
virtually all stocks. For some com- 
panies, the defense program will 
mean a temporary prosperity to be 
followed again by a period of lean 
earnings, or no profits at all. But this 
feeling of insecurity concerning this 
type of enterprise, has become a mar- 
ket factor affecting the prices of the 
shares of countless other companies 
which have demonstrated an ability 
to show substantial earnings in bad 
times as well as good. 


IRRELEVANT INFLUENCES 


In substance, while numerous arti- 
ficial influences have forced money 
rates to such absurdly low levels as 
to make best grade bonds (and pre- 
ferred stocks) unattractive at current 
extremely high prices for average in- 
vestment purposes, other more or less 
irrelevant influences have recently 
been depressing the prices of very 
good grade common stocks to levels 
where unusually attractive incomes 
are available. 

In the accompanying tabulation 
there are twenty-five such issues. In 
selecting these stocks, several yard- 
sticks were employed in addition to 
the usual ones of earning power, fi- 
nancial strength and sound capital 
structure. In the first place, all of 
these issues maintained dividend pay- 


BARGAINS 
INCOMES 


A new group of twenty-five income common stocks, 
at current prices affording yields of five per cent 
to more than eight per cent from dividend rates 
that are well protected. 
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ments throughout the depression of 
the 1930s. Then, looking to the fu- 


On the whole, then, the general 
position of this group of twenty-five 


ture rather than to the past, each was 
examined in the light of its status 
under the tax laws. Not only did 
they have to occupy a good position 
with, respect to the present schedule 
of taxes, but also such changes as 
are generally expected to be made 
during the current year. 


stocks can be regarded as much bet- 
ter than average—yet at current 
prices they are affording returns of 
from five to more than eight per cent, 
which compares with the prevailing 
average of less than three per cent for 
those issues which are classified as 
good grade industrial bonds. 


TWENTY-FIVE COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Latest 

Annual 

Earnings 

STOCK: 

Allied Chemical & Dye..... (a)$9.50 
Amer. Machine & Foundry. (a) 0.95 
Best & Company........... (b) 3.63 
Borden Company .......... (a) 1.81 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ (f) 4.16 
Columbian Carbon ........ (a) 5.32 
Continental Can .......... (f) 2.82 
Detroit Edison ............ (f) 8.44 
First National Stores...... (c) 3.34 
General Mills (c) 6.64 
International Shoe ........ (e) 1.94 


(a) 1939 calendar year; (b) Year ended Jan. 31, 1941; (c) 1939-194 
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Paid Recent Current —_ Paid Recent Current 
1940 Price Yield Earnings 1940 Price Yield 
STOCK: 
$8.00 145 5.5% Mathieson Alkali.......... (£)$1.72 $1.50 25 6.0 
0.80 12 6.7 May Department Stores.... (c) 3.58 3.00 48 6.3 
185 29 64 National Dairy Products... (a) 197 080 13 61 
140 19 Norfolk & Western........ (4)2206 1500 202 74 
Pennsylvania R. R.......... (f) 351 150 23 65 
200 37 57 Socony-Vacuum .......... (a) 1.09 0.50 9 5.5 
6.00 106 57 Standard Oil (N. Jay ee et (a) 3.27 1.75 34 5.1 
250 30 «64 Texas Corporation ........ (a) 3.02 2.00 35 5.7 
4.25 ao 6§3 Underwood Elliott Fisher.. (a) 2.53 2.25 30. 75 
1.75 30 5.8 Union Pacific R. R......... - (a) 6.74 6.00 76 7.9 
1.35 22 6.1 a (a) 2.07 1.75 26 6.7 
1.60 6.9 (f) 5.10 4.00 62 
0 Fiscal Year: (e) Year ended Nov. 30, 1940; (f) 1940 calendar year. 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL Wor Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as _ reliable, 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1941 


American Woolen, pfd. C+ 
Though unsuited for conservative 


requirements, present positions in 
shares may be continued by those who 
appreciate the risks involved; recent 
price, 52 (paid $7 in 1940). With 
net equivalent to $9.01 on the pre- 
ferred stock (compared with $6.60. in 
1939), last year’s results were the 
best for this unit since 1933. At the 
moment, no recapitalization plan has 
been formulated to wipe out dividend 
arrearages of $79.75 a share. Thus, 
it may be assumed that company will 
continue to make cash payments from 
time to time. Next directors’ meet- 
ing is scheduled for March 19, at 
which time the question of dividend 
payments will presumably be con- 
sidered. (Also FW, Oct. 23.) 


Gotham Silk Hosiery C 

No incentive to purchase shares, 
even at current low levels of about 
1%. Sales declined 25 per cent last 
year and company sustained its first 
net loss since 1934. Showing was 
largely the result of smaller demand 
for unbranded low-priced silk hosiery. 
Official reports are that Gotham will 
close its Dover (N. J.) mill this year ; 
in addition, plans have been formu- 
lated to move or dispose of certain 
machinery and equipment in that and 
other mills. 


Hudson Motor Car Cc 
Existing moderate holdings of 
shares may be continued by those who 


appreciate the risks involved ; approx. 
price, 4. According to Detroit re- 
ports, Hudson has established a new 
aircraft division located in its main 
body plant. At the moment, it is said 
that the company is producing ailerons 
for a major airplane builder—possibly 
Glenn L. Martin. It is understood 
that manufacture of aircraft wings 
will probably be seen next. Hudson 
has contracted to build and operate a 
$12 million plant for production of 
ordnance. (Also FW, Oct. 30, ’40.) 


McGraw Electric B 

Present positions in shares (now 
around 23) may be continued as a 
cyclical speculation (ann. div., $1; 
paid $1.25 extra last year). This 
company continues to experience a 
rising tide of demand for its products. 
A short time ago, McGraw was 
awarded a $65,000 contract for elec- 
tric toasters to be used in army train- 
ing camps; besides, electrical fuse 
division has been benefiting materially 
from heavy industry activity. New 
sales peaks are outlined in 1941 for 
this manufacturer of electrical equip- 
ment. (Also FW, Jan. 22.) 


Norwich Pharmacal C+ 

At prevailing levels, around 13, 
shares are suitable for retention in di- 
versified portfolios (paid $1 in 1940). 
Aided by the current prevalence of 
colds and related ills, early-1941 sales 
of this unit ran at the best level in 
company history. This promises to 


send net income for the March quar- 
ter somewhat higher than the 26 cents 
a share reported in the initial period 
a year ago. Norwich manufactures a 
wide line of pharmaceutical and vita- 
min products ; one of its better known 
products is “Unguentine.” 


Pacific Mills C 
Though not suited for conservative 
requirements, existing holdings oj 
stock may be continued in strictly 
speculative lists; approx. price, 11%. 
Reflecting expanding demand from 
Federal and private sources, opera- 
tions of this leading cotton-textile 
producer are moving at a very high 
level. Pacific Mills does not release 
quarterly results. But it is under- 
stood that earnings in the first three 
months will be about $1 a share. 


Reliance Manufacturing C+ 

While marketability is somewhat 
restricted, existing commitments in 
shares may be retained temporarily 
in speculative lists; recent price, 11 
(paid 70 cents last year). In addition 
to some $3 million in government 
contracts for cotton garments, this 
leading producer of work shirts will 
now manufacture silk parachutes. 
Initial order will cover 10,000 ’chutes, 
with indications that more of this 
business will be seen. Officials feel 
that, “if business stays on a fairly 
even keel,” 1941 earnings should be 
considerably better than 1940, when 
73 cents a share was shown. 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


© insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 


If bills are passed to revise stock trans- 


THOSE N.Y. STATE fills are passed to revise stock tr 
TRAN SF ER TAXES odd-lot atin: New York Sai reve- 


nues may fall $7.2 million, says the Merchants’ Association. However, the 
New York body continues, this overlooks the fact that reduction of these 
taxes will restore a large amount of business which has been lost to other 
states. Thus, increased volume of trading would serve “to reduce 
materially the estimated loss of $7.2 million”—to say nothing of conse- 
quently increased payments of income and other taxes. 
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Sharp & Dohme C 

Strictly speculative positions in 
shares may be continued, at current 
levels of about 44% (declared 20 cents 
so far this year). This is one of the 
issues that managed to run counter to 
the general market trend recently. 
Coincident with publication of pre- 
liminary statement for 1940, showing 
net of 48 cents a share—the best since 
1930—the stock moved into new high 
territory for the year. Sentiment was 
further aided by declaration of an ini- 
tial dividend on the stock. Sharp & 
Dohme is an old established manufac- 
turer of pharmaceuticals. 


Sterling Products B+ 

At present prices, around 62, stock 
is suitable for retention on an income 
basis (yield on $3.80 ann. div. plus 
10 cents extra paid last year, 6.3%). 
Thus far in the current year, volume 
has been stimulated by the current 
wave of influenza, grippe and common 
colds. This has sent sales ahead of 
the relatively favorable totals experi- 
enced a year ago at this time. It is 
manifestly too early for long range 
earnings estimates. But the chances 
favor 1941 net comfortably in excess 
of the regular dividend — despite 
higher taxes. (Also FW, Nov. 20, 
40.) 


Thatcher Manufacturing C+ 

Recently quoted at 9, shares con- 
tinue unattractive for speculative 
funds (paid $1 in 1940). A drop in 
milk bottle sales and a rise in costs 
sent 1940 results to the lowest point 
since 1933. In the first nine months 
a year ago, Thatcher showed 57 cents 
a share. But with only 2 cents a 
share earned in the last three months, 


the December quarter was the poorest 
of the year. Competition from paper 
containers is still a big factor in this 
situation, and maintenance of div- 
idends at the 1940 rate is not as- 
sured. (Also FW, Sept. 18, ’40.) 


Union Bag & Paper B 

While highly speculative, current 
trends warrant retention of shares, 
now around 1014 (paid $1 in 1940). 
On a 1940 sales gain of 25 per cent, 
net advanced 120 per cent to the 
equivalent of $1.67 a share—thus 
giving Union Bag & Paper one of its 
most profitable years since organiza- 
tion. An interesting feature of com- 
pany’s annual report is the statement 
that “the improvement in business did 
not result from war or defense ac- 
tivities or their influence on prices.” 
(Also FW, May 8, ’40.) 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery C 

Shares remain fundamentally un- 
attractive, although present small 
holdings may be retained for higher 
liquidating levels; approx. price, 5% 
In the wake of a good gain in sales, 
1940 was company’s best earnings 
year since 1937. Chances seem to 
favor a satisfactory year in 1941. But 
the record of this leading producer 
of clothes cleaning and pressing ma- 
chinery has not been impressive. 
Deficits have been plentiful and com- 
mon dividends have not been seen 


since 1930. 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry B 

Operating record and prospects 
warrant retention of shares, recently 
quoted at 30 (paid $2.50 last year). 


Continuation of the sharp demand 


experienced over the past several 
months has probably sent unfilled 
orders of this unit to the highest point 
in ten years. A big factor in this 
showing is buying of pipe incident to 
U. S. Army cantonment building. 
This particular influence may not last 
for a long time. But meanwhile, 
earnings may be running even better 
than the indicated per share rate of 
$2.33 set in the final half of 1940. 


Western Union Cc 

Speculative possibilities over the 
longer term warrant retention of 
shares, recently quoted at 19 (paid 
$1 last year). Official reports covering 
early 1941 operations are not yet 
available. It is understood, however, 
that company is sharing in the high 
rate of activity now characteristic of 
industry at large. If present trends 
continue, March quarter net should 
compare favorably with the final 
period of last year, when indicated 
earnings were $1.32 a share. Western 
Union’s domestic business has been 
improving steadily for more than two 
years. (Also FW, Jan. 15.) 


Zenith Radio C+ 

Stock has speculative merit for re- 
tention on along range basis; approx. 
price, 13 (paid $1 in 1940). De- 
pending upon tax deductions, net 
income of Zenith Radio is expected 
to run between $2.50 and $3 a share 
in the fiscal year to end April 30, 
next. Company’s current line of 
radios is understood to be meeting 
with satisfactory public demand. This 
is particularly true of its new foot- 
operated auto radio. Zenith is an 
active factor in the television field. 
(Also FW, Sept. 18, ’40.) 
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OLD Natural forces in life cannot 
LAW be eliminated; they can only 

be dammed up for the time 
being. We hear at times that the old 
order of things is vanishing and that 
a new order is emerging which will 
permanently alter our ways of life. 
But history repeatedly has belied any 
such assertion. 

One outstanding proof was the 
French revolution, which was the 
final expression of an anarchistic 
rebellion against the oppressions of 
the profligate and avaricious Louis. 
When it had run its feverish course 
the exhausted people returned to the 
capitalistic system. They found it 
was the only pattern under which 
human life could flourish since it is 
inherent for man to yearn for an 
existence which rewarded him for his 
efforts and prevented him from being 
a serf or a vassal. 

The Soviet Government is a more 
modern example. It started out 
amidst great bloodshed to install a 
simon-pure Marxian system where 
the communistic idea was the govern- 
ing motive. But the idea would not 
work; it was found to be impractical 
because it failed to recognize any dif- 
ferences in the earnestness of labor, 
and provided no rewards for merit. 

It is the composite man who forms 
the nation, clan or tribe but such 
coalescence is purely for self protec- 
tion—man has not resigned what is 
not transferable: the instinct his 
Maker has implanted in his breast 
for the protection of himself and for 
his family. 

This same law operates in a more 
moderate form in our economic ex- 
istence. There repression arises from 
depression, from waves of radical 
reforms that succeed in disjointing 
for either a prolonged period or a 
short time a regular routine of life 
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to which people had become inured, 
from mental lassitude and lack of 
confidence and other unnatural causes 
that have no permanent place in the 
human scheme of existence—and they 
succeed in atrophying progress. 

But these extraneous influences can 
be likened to the waters behind a 
dam, they can accumulate until they 
reach a point where the artificial 
barrier can no longer keep them in 
check, and then they spill over. 

And that is what is bound to 
happen to the current attempts at 
repression. The longer the natural 
economic ebb and flow are restrained, 
the greater will be the reaction when 
the barriers are broken, as_ they 
ultimately will be. We have had our 
repression with us now for some time. 
When it is over we will be very much 
surprised at the height and the 
breadth of our resurgence. 


PULL THE Unrest among workers 
BIG PLUG _ is not an unusual devel- 

opment in times when 
employment is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, and industrial production 
is approaching record figures. 

We are passing through this very 
phase now under the impetus of 
defense expenditures, which in the 
next two years will total more than 
$27 billion. 

Wage earners are not economists. 
But they can sense when their pork 
chops cost them more and when the 
same amount of dollars no longer fills 
their market baskets. They know 
only one answer to their own econ- 
omic problem, and that is they must 
get more dollars for their labor. 

It would not be fair to charge labor 
with taking advantage of this situa- 
tion. 

Nor should industry be blamed 
when it claims that under the present 


excessive taxation, and prospects that 
taxes will be stepped up further, it 
cannot meet the demand for higher 
wages and still earn a fair profit, 
especially as the Government is com- 
mitted to keep prices at a low level. 

It is a policy which encourages 


strikes. If there is to develop any 
concord between labor and industry 
in the cycle of rising costs that no 
economic magic can avoid, the Gov- 
ernment will have to find some mu- 
tual basis where selling prices can 
be sufficiently raised to permit higher 
wages and at the same time enable 
industry to obtain the margin of 
profits without exploiting anyone. 


HORSE AND 
BUGGY AGE 


When the phrase 
“Back to the Horse 
and Buggy Days” 
was so widely used during an early 
phase of the New Deal’s reforms, 
little did we believe that in certain 
activities it would become a reality. 

In Wall Street—for the time being, 
at least—existing conditions have 
turned the clock backward to when 
Jehus drove their hansom cabs, snort- 
ing little engines pulled the elevated 
trains, trolleys carried most of the 
passengers, the populace rode bicycles 
and the smart set paid their social 
calls in buggies. 

Those were the days in the gay 
‘nineties when New York Stock Ex- 
change seats sold for $25,000 to 
$30,000, and if trading reached three 
or four hundred thousand shares a 
day it was a normal business. 

Yet this now is again occurring 
in our principal financial mart, not- 
withstanding the hundreds of mil- 
lions more shares that are now listed 
as compared with the total in the 
horse and buggy period. One can 
well realize how poignantgis the cry 
of the head of the New Work Stock 
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Exchange that it is having a hard 
time even to eke out an existence. 
This much, however, is certain. No 
nation with an annual income of 
nearly $80 billion can be maintained 


on a horse and buggy market, for it 
cannot find a ready outlet for the 
purchase and sale of its securities. 
Especially is this true when the 
country faces the problem of financing 


a $25 to $30 billion defense program 
plus normal peace time requirements. 

Washington should rub the cob- 
webs away from its eyes and face 
this fact. 


CHRYSLER HAS MODERATE EARNINGS GAIN 


Larger tax reserves absorbed most of the benefits 
of the big increase in sales volume. But earnings 
exceeded all other years except 1936 and 1937. 


hrysler’s ability to realize large 

earnings per share of common 
stock in years of reasonably high 
average business volume was again 
demonstrated in 1940. Net income 
on a per share basis was $8.69. The 
increase over 1939 earnings of $8.48 
per share appears small in relation 
to a gain in net sales of about $200 
million, but it should be recognized 
that the showing reflects highly con- 
servative accounting policies as well 
as the effects of new and increased 
taxes. Furthermore, the results were 
more favorable than those of any 
other year in the corporation’s history 
with the exception of 1936 and 1937. 
Total motor vehicle production in 
both of the latter two years exceeded 
the 1940 volume. 

4 


TAX INFLUENCE 


The severely restrictive effect of 
new taxes upon net income accruing 
to the stockholders’ equity was the 
most important influence offsetting 
the 1940 gain in business volume. 
The total taxes payable in the 
United States showed an increase of 
$25.4 million over 1939, equivalent 
to $5.83 a share. If the tax burden 
had not been increased, 1940 earn- 
ings would have exceeded the all-time 
high of $14.25 per share attained in 
1936. 

Federal and state taxes on income, 
including estimated excess profits 
taxes, accounted for $15.75 million 
of the $25.4 million increase in tax 
deductions. The estimate of $7 mil- 
lion for excess profits taxes is par- 
ticularly interesting, and may be taken 
as an illustration of the company’s 
conservatism in setting up tax re- 
serves. Earnings reports for the 
years 1936-1939 indicate a relatively 
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high exemption on the average earn- 
ings base, amounting to about $9.20 
per share. Granting that a full 
analysis of the company’s books such 
as could be made by tax counsel 
might show items not revealed in 
stockholders’ reports, and that the 
figure of $9.20 per share is at best 
a rough approximation, the $7 million 
reserve for excess profits taxes never- 
theless seems extremely liberal. On 
the basis of a $9.20 per share exemp- 
tion, the indicated excess profits tax 
liability for 1940 is less than $2.5 
million. 

Because of uncertainties arising 
from the war, prospective shifts from 
normal production to defense pro- 
gram activities, the impossibility of 
computing the exact amount of taxes 
payable under the Second Revenue 
Act of 1940, and the added incentives 
for making all legitimate deductions 
from current earnings in order to 
limit tax liabilities, many corpora- 
tions have adopted ultra-conservative 
accounting policies, and are issuing 
reports which probably understate 
true 1940 earnings. Without attempt- 
ing to minimize the very important 
effect of new taxes on Chrysler’s 
1940 net income, an examination of 
the company’s reserves for taxes and 
contingencies and other balance sheet 
and income account items leads to 
the conclusion that Chrysler definitely 
belong in this category of companies 
which are understating true earnings. 


Chrysler Corporation’s sales rose 
to 1,044,290 motor vehicles in 1940, 
the largest since 1937 when the 
record high of 1,158,518 units was 
established. It is obvious that the 
attainment of a near-record volume 
cannot be expected to result in com- 
parable profits when taxes on income 


and “excess” profits have tripled 
within a single year. Nevertheless, 
the company has shown its ability to 
realize earnings on the 1940 volume 
of business warranting the payment 
of annual dividends of $5 to $6 per 
share ($1.50 was declared as the 
payment for the first quarter of 1941) 
as long as the tax burden is not raised 
drastically by new legislation or until 
concentration upon national defense 
work or other new factors curtail 
operating profits. 

These are the two big “ifs” for 
Chrysler as well as most other com- 
panies in the motor industry. The 
report recently issued states that the 
company “is currently doing an 
excellent volume of business, and the 
immediate prospects for the future 
appear to be equally good.” Conse- 
quently, statements for the first quar- 
ter, and probably also for the second 
quarter, should make a good showing. 
On the other hand, prospects for the 
last half and for 1942 are rather 
obscure, in view of the possibility that 
regular automobile business may be 
largely subordinated to armament 
production. Chrysler would also be 
adversely affected if the Revenue Act 
of 1941 should remove the average 
earnings exemption for excess profits 
taxes, since the company’s invested 
capital base is much lower. 


ARMAMENT WORK 


Chrysler is slated to be one of the 
most important manufacturers of 
tanks, aircraft parts and ordnance, 
and is experimenting with other 
phases of armament work. In the 
event of forced curtailment of civilian 
automobile production, the company’s 
facilities would doubtless be quite 
fully engaged, after completion of the 
readjustment period. But it is not 
to be expected that the profit margin 
on arms manufacturing will be com- 
parable to that obtainable on normal 
business. 

Those considerations afford some 
of the reasons for the the current 
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market appraisal of the stock which 
is selling for only a little more than 
seven times 1940 earnings. These 
quotations go far toward discounting 
possible future developments of an 
adverse nature, particularly when it 


is recognized that 1940 earnings were 
very conservatively stated in the 
report. Whether the new taxes and 
the interruptions to normal business 
have been entirely discounted in the 
recent decline will become apparent 


when Congress takes action on 1941 
tax legislation, and when the extent 
of the prospective restrictions on 
automobile output is established by 
the unfolding of the program of 
industrial mobilization. 


THE TAX FACTOR IN 1940 REPORTS 


reports now being 
published continued to reflect 


the effects of the new taxes enacted 
last year, as shown in the accompany- 
ing tabulation of the results of leading 
companies. This second study of the 
effects of taxes on last year’s earnings 
again finds the heaviest imposts fall- 
ing on the important defense benefi- 
ciaries, with the manufacturers of 
consumers’ goods feeling the smallest 
increases in the tax burden. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMENTS 


Thus, Chrysler last year set aside 
some $7 million, or $1.60 a share for 
excess profits tax liabilities, and in- 
dicated that total taxes last year 
amounted to $53.2 million, an increase 
of $25.4 million over 1939. 

Despite a gain in sales volume of 
4.3 per cent American Can reported 
lower per share earnings and the 
management holds “increased taxes 
and labor costs” responsible. Excess 
profits taxes alone accounted for 55 
cents of the $1.13 per share advance 
in taxes last year. 

Continental Can reports that last 
year 5.2 per cent of every sales dollar, 
or $1.83 a sare, went for taxes— 
which is 69 cents a share more than 
in the previous twelve months. Con- 


tinental Steel with a sales increase of 
only 0.7 per cent had to pay 25 cents 
a share more in taxes than in 1939. 
This together with higher scrap and 
zinc prices resulted in a 38.8 per cent 
drop in net. 

In the case of Kroger Grocery, 
however, the decline in earnings in 
the face of a gain in sales volume of 
6.1 per cent cannot be attributed 
solely to the higher tax rates, as the 
company effectively paid less taxes in 
1940 than in 1939. Here the drop 
in net is the result of (1) increased 
aggregate wages under the Wage- 
Hour Law, and increased number of 
individuals necessary to handle the 
larger volume; and (2) lower gross 
caused by lower prices brought about 
by competitive conditions. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford had an_in- 
crease in all taxes equivalent to $2.45 
a share, of which 65 cents was on 
account of the excess profits tax. 
But a gain in manufacturing profit of 
30.2 per cent made it easy for the 
company to absorb the higher tax 
burden. For G. C. Murphy, total 
taxes for 1940 equalled $4.91 a share 
against $3.05 a share for 1939; and 
of the increase last year of $829,263 
in earnings before taxes, only $55,713 
was retained by the company. 


In addition to the higher taxes, 
extraordinary expenditures for stock 
issuance and trade name litigation 
with Coca-Cola Company cut Nehi’s 
profits last year despite a sales in- 
crease of some 18 per cent. The 
management of Scott Paper holds an 
increase of 56.8 per cent in Federal, 
state and other taxes last year solely 
responsible for the 14.6 per cent drop 
in net per share in face of a 10.2 per 
cent gain in sales volume. 


LARGEST DECLINE 


Thatcher Manufacturing with the 
largest per share earnings decline 
(76.7 per cent) in the list, paid a 
smaller tax bill for 1940 than for 
1939. But the higher tax rates plus 
higher production costs resulting 
from increased raw material prices 
and a 4.1 per cent reduction in sales 
volume, combined to cause the extra- 
ordinary decline in net. 

The president of Union Bag & 
Paper in that company’s report 
attributes the vulnerability of the 
company to the excess profits tax 
to the business expansion program 
carried out in recent years. Of last 
year’s total of $1,566,000 Federal tax 
liability, $683,000 was for excess 
profits tax. 


EFFECTS OF 1940 TAXES UPON EARNINGS 


Total Federal Taxes T 
COMPANY 1939 1940 Total Per Share 
American Can ..........- $4,100,000 $6,900,000 $2,800,000 1.13 
American Seating .....-.-.- 86,000 147,000 61,000 0.28 
Belding Hemingway ..... 69,000 75,000 6,000 0.01 
Chrysler Corp. ........-- 7,750,000 23,500,000 15,750,000 3.62 
Cluett, Peabody ........ *526,781 *706,617 *179,836 *0.27 
Compo Shoe Machinery. . 67,651 70,362 2,711 0.02 
Continental Can ........- 41,484,564 $3,142,383 71,657,819 58 
Continental Steel ........ 364,695 414,650 49,955 0.25 
Columbia Gas & El....... 3,553,097 8,258,854 4,705,757 0.39 
Davenport Hosiery ...... 45,532 146,944 101,412 1.35 
Kroger Grocery ......... 1,116,300 1,099,500 —16,800 —0.01 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ...... 1,675,000 5,125,000 3,450,000 1.37 
$935,171 41,511,495 $576,324 70.31 
Murphy (G. C.) Co....... 697,250 1,470,800 773,550 1.61 
National Biscuit ......... $3,424,115 $4,776,082 $1,351,967 t0.21 
295,000 414,000 119,000 0.11 
New York Air Brake..... 172,706 955.000 782,294 3.02 
626,232 981,973 355,741 0.54 
$224,498 153,064 +—71,434 +—0.49 
Union Bag & Paper...... 168,000 1,566,000 1,398,000 1.10 
615,024 663,349 48,325 0.03 


Reported Earnings 


per Share Change in 1940 
After All Taxes Percentage net Sales over 
1939 1949 ange 1939 
$6.22 $5.88 — 5.5% + 4.3% 
1.82 2.07 +13.7 + 49 
0.94 0.99 + 5.3 +16.6 
8.48 8.69 + 2.5 +35.4 
4.16 3.74 —10.1 + 9.4 
1.92 1.34 —30.2 — 81 
2.71 2.82 + 4.1 + 9.6 
5.28 3.23 —38.8 — 0.7 
0.46 0.52 +13.0 +10.1 
2.72 3.26 +19.9 + 2.7 
3.02 2.51 —16.9 + 6.1 
3.21 3.97 +23.7 § +30.2 
1.69 1.69 0.0 — 1.1 
6.47 6.58 + 17 +12.9 
1.68 1.50 —10.7 + 5.7 
0.96 0.85 —11.5 +18.4 
2.88 4.04 +40.3 +73.5 
2.60 2.22 —14.6 +10.2 
2.53 0.59 —76.7 — 41 
0.76 1.67 +4119.7 +25.7 
1.76 2.08 +18.2 +0.3 


* Including Canadian taxes. {+ Federal and State income taxes. § Based on manufacturing profit. t Federal and foreign income taxes. 
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Further price declines have occurred in the face of a sus- 
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tained high rate of business, and of corporate profits. 


Downturn in high grade bonds may prove significant. 


A TURN for the worse in the character of the news 
from abroad was sufficient to cut short the market's 
attempt at a rally that began at the end of last 
week. Statistics showing a continued high rate of 
business activity have come to be taken for granted 
by the market, which now has been declining for 
over three months in the face of a generally up- 
ward trend in industrial production. Investors have 
clearly been influenced less by actual current de- 
velopments than by fears of things that may or may 
not come in the future. 


ABROAD, tension is again rising, and although this 
may be but another phase of the "war of nerves," 
the average individual is unable to ignore the fact 
that spring is fast approaching, a season that in 
recent years has brought crises in world affairs. At 
home, passage of the Lease-Lend Bill seems as- 
sured, but the question is the turn that Wash- 
ington affairs will take when that legislation is final- 
ly out of the way. Taxes, of course, will be one of 
the matters taken up shortly thereafter, and the 
changes that are enacted may well affect the mar- 
ket status of a number of individual stocks for a 
considerable time to come. Nevertheless, it should 
be kept in mind that previous spring crises have 
usually found the stock market in a generally up- 
ward trend, whereas in the present instance the de- 
cline which has already occurred from the highs 
of last November has gone far toward fully dis- 
counting whatever may be in store for us during 
the next several months. 


THE CURRENT quarter is sufficiently well along to 
indicate that we will probably avoid any significant 
let-down in industrial activity between the placing 
of defense orders and actual factory work thereon. 
While the steel operating rate this week dipped an 
estimated 2.5 points, this reflects no slackening of 
orders but was brought about by several shut- 
downs for repairs. The use of electrical energy is 
declining at a much less than seasonal pace, and 
the latest weekly comparison with a year ago shows 


a gain of 13.5 per cent as against only a little over 
nine per cent early in January. The latest freight 
car loadings report shows a substantial week-to- 
week gain (although a 4,000-car decline is the sea- 
sonal expectation), placing traffic nearly 20 per cent 
above the 1940 level. That the heavy goods in- 
dustries are sharing the general improvement with 
other lines of business is shown by the latest report 
on nation-wide department store sales, with a 19 
per cent gain from year-ago figures. All in all, 
corporate operating profits are running far above 
last year's levels; the proportion of these gains to 
be carried through to net earnings will, of course, 
depend largely on the tax policies to be adopted 
by Congress. 


BOND prices have been declining with little in- 
terruption for nearly a month, highest grade issues 
showing the widest changes. (Several of the Treas- 
uries are off 3 to nearly 4 points.) It is too early 
to predict whether the long anticipated down- 
ward trend in the prices of this type of security has 
now begun. But with the demand for funds now 
rising sharply—as shown by the weekly commercial 
loan figures of reporting member banks—the prob- 
abilities are that recent peaks for bond prices will 
stand for a very considerable time to come. Re- 
peating the advices that have frequently been 
given in past months, high grade bonds occupy a 
vulnerable price position, and possess no attraction 
for the average investor. 


WHILE the political background, both here and 
abroad, holds little encouragement for the early 
inauguration of a bull market, it is likely that the 
bottom of the decline will be found to be not far 
below current levels. Intelligently selected income 
stocks have, on the whole, fared comparatively well 
in recent weeks and there is no reason for disturb- 
ing holdings of this type now. Contemplated pur- 
chases of more speculative issues can well be post- 
poned further. 

—Written February 19; Richard J. Anderson 
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PAID VACATIONS WOULD CUT RAIL 
EARNINGS: With railroad traffic and earnings 
currently showing sharp upward trends, rail labor 
has seized the occasion to demand two-week vaca- 
tions with full pay. Estimates of the cost of such 
a concession vary widely (according to their source), 
but disinterested observers place the figure around 
$60 to $70 million a year for all Class | roads. 
This is only a comparatively small fraction of the 
rise in earnings which appears in sight for 1941, 
but it must be admitted that this further boost in 
total operating costs would add seriously to the 
problems of many roads in periods of smaller traffic 
movement than that now ahead. Judging from 
past experience, the workers will obtain at least a 
part of their demands. Effect thereof upon the 
per share results of the various companies would, 
of course, be far from uniform. However, even on 
the assumption that a full two-week vacation period 
is conceded, indicated reduction in per share earn- 
ings of most of the more strongly situated roads 
would not be serious. Based on 1939 wage totals 
(full 1940 figures are not yet available), Chesapeake 
& Ohio's costs would be increased by the equivalent 
of about 15 cents per share, which compares with 
1940 earnings of well over $4 on the common stock. 
Pennsylvania's increased payroll would come to 
about 40 cents a share, vs. last year's earnings of 
$3.51. Norfolk & Western, which realized over $20 
a share in 1940, would pay out an additional 60 
cents a share. Great Northern, with last year's 
earnings of about $4 a share, would be called upon 
to pay out the equivalent of 40 cent a share more 
to defray the costs of labor's new demands. 


IMPORTANCE OF DEFENSE ORDERS: For 
some companies, the armament orders they have 
already received greatly overshadow the usual 
peacetime sales totals handled in recent years. For 
others, government contracts constitute but a very 
small fraction of their ordinary activities. But in 
greater or lesser degree, the defense effort is being 
widely diffused throughout most of the coun- 
try's industrial structure. Contracts already placed 
total well over $11 billion, most of which has nat- 
urally gone to companies of the size of those listed 
on the New York Stock and Curb Exchanges. The 
degree of stimulation being accorded by the arms 
program can be realized by an examination of the 
figures for 200 such listed companies. The latter 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


reported a recent aggregate annual sales total of 
about $13.8 billion. Defense contracts received 
from the middle of last June to the end of the year 
totalled $6.4 billion—theoretically enough to keep 
this cross section of industry engaged solely on gov- 
ernment work, to the exclusion of all other activi- 
ties, for nearly six months! 


NO LETDOWN IN AUTO OUTPUT: So far 
in February the automobile industry has turned out 
more than 127,000 units a week, a rate which 
(except for one week last November) has not been 
equalled for more than a decade. Retail sales also 
are holding up well, although demand has by no 
means expanded sufficiently to support a more or 
less indefinite continuation of the present rate of 
production. While this is resulting in what in more 
normal times would be regarded as a heavy ''over- 
stocking" of inventories by dealers (and the manu- 
facturers as well), this is a situation dictated by the 
probability that later on the automobile industry 
will be so busily engaged in armament activities 
that it will be unable to maintain its usual produc- 
tion schedules of its "bread and butter" lines. No 
significant downturn in output seems in immediate 


prospect, but when it does come it will be impor- 


tant to bear in mind that sales and earnings figures 
will probably not decline at the same rate as long 
as the industry can draw upon the excess inven- 
tories now being built up. 


LAST CHANCE: One of the features of the bill 
raising the National Debt limit to $65 billion (from 
$49 billion), passed a week ago by Congress, is the 
provision that the income from all Federal securi- 
ties issued after February 28 will be fully subject to 
Federal income taxes. U. S. Savings ('baby"’) 
bonds will be affected along with the more conven- 
tional government issues. This means that investors 
have only until February 28 to purchase savings 
bonds which will not, ten years hence, be subject 
to whatever income taxes are then in effect. In 
this connection it must be remembered that pur- 
chases of such bonds are limited to $10,000 prin- 
cipal amount ($7,500 cost) by any one individual 
in each calendar year—of which $5,000 principal 
amount is now exempt from taxation (this exemp- 
tion disappears at the end of this month). This all 
boils down to the fact that for a few days longer, 
U. S. Savings bonds constitute an attractive me- 
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dium for the investment of a maximum of $3,750 
having a tax-free effective yield of 2.9 per cent. 


EXPANSION IN SIGHT FOR AIR LINES: 
Several months ago steps were taken in Washing- 
ton looking toward diverting for military use vir- 
tually all the new planes on order by the country’s 
air transport companies, a development which 
would have materially limited the industry's traffic 
growth possibilities. Later, this plan was modified 
somewhat, and this week it was reported that the 
priority division of the Office of Production Man- 
agement would probably recommend that the air- 
lines receive upwards of 80 new transports this 
year. At the present time, the industry has ap- 
proximately 400 planes in service, and although 
some of these would doubtless be retired because 
of obsolescence the receipt of 80 or more new units 
would still allow for significant expansion of total 
equipment in order to meet the growing demand 
for transportation. (Revenue passenger miles 
flown in January ran 22 per cent ahead of a year 
ago.) 


A NEW INDUSTRY? Current trends and pros- 
pective developments suggest that the end of this 
war will not be followed—as in previous instances 
—by a complete cessation of the manufacture of 
armaments in this country, the longer range impli- 
cations of which are beginning to be realized in a 
few quarters. The conclusion of World War | 
brought wholesale plant shutdowns, abandonment 
of numerous enterprises that had been turning out 
military and naval supplies, and the discharge of 
hundreds of thousands of workers who had been 
engaged in the war effort. All of which was re- 
flected in the sharp 1920-1921 decline in general 
industrial activity. A post-war decline can hardly 
be avoided in the present instance, but just now 
the probabilities are that industry will continue to 
be called upon to turn out a significant amount of 
military supplies—no doubt sufficient to maintain a 
larger active armed force than this country has ever 
before had in peacetime. The cost will of course 
be met by taxation, but there is the comforting 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from, the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
U. S. Steel deb. 
2Yas, 1951....... 101 101.60 2.20% 


thought that the continuing existence of this ‘new 
industry" should in some degree soften the forces. 
of deflation. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 


Textile Industry—Consumption scoring new high 
marks. 


Plastics Producers—Slated for sharp stimulation 
under program of employing metal substitutes to 
aid defense. 


Highway Building—Plans for extensive construction 
program now in preliminary stages. 


NEUTRAL: 
Price Control—Initiated on used machine tools. 
NEGATIVE: 


Corporate Financing—Delayed by market decline. 


Turco-Bulgarian Pact—May force Greece to end 
hostilities. 


Washington—Broader program of anti-trust action 
may be seen. 


Far East—Renewed tension reported. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 


ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based upon studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: “Wield, 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 98 5.10% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003.. 99 4.54 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 97 5.15 103% 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 92 4.89 102'/2 
Remington Rand deb. 4'/4s, 1956.. 104 4.08 105 
FOR PROFIT: 

Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 107 3.73 106 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 75 5.33 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 96 4.68 102!/, 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 74 6.75 105 
United Drug. deb. 5s, 53....... 85 5.88 104 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 78 5.12 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 
These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 


purposes for income. 
Recent Current Call 


Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 90 6.67% 110 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum. (ex-war.). 43 5.23 48\/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 103 5.82 105 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 99 4.54 107 
Union Pacific R. R. 4% non-cum. 83 4.81 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 77 6.49 100 
Chic. Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.... 38 7.89 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 57 6.14 100 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A" 101 6.93 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!/% cum. 94 5.85 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation pos- 


Adams-Millis _......... 20 $1.00 5.0% $3.54 b$1.56 
Amer. Machine & Fdry. 13 0.80 6.1 0.95 b0.64 
Best & Company....... 28 §2.00 7.1 £3.42 £3.63 
Borden Company....... 19 «1.40 7.3 1.81 b0.75 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 88 5.00 5.7 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 39 3.00 7.6 3.48 4.16 
Corn Products ......... 45 3.00 6.7 3.32 cl.89 
First National Stores.... 39 2.50 6.4 h3.34 1.57 


sibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selection of the “Business Cycle" group. 


SG). ......... 23 J$1.35 5.9% $1.90 
Louisville Gas & E. "A" 18 1.50 8.3 2.33 1$2.44 
MelviHe Shoe ......... 30 2.00 6.6 2.65 b1.29 
Pacific Lighting ....... 36 ©6300 8.3 3.60 3.13 
Standard Brands ....... 6 §0.50 8.3 0.51 0.71 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 32 2.25 7.0 2.53 cl.88 
Union Pacific R. R. .... 77 6.00 7.8 6.74 $5.15 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 4—Including extras. b—Half-year. c—Nine 
months. f—12 months to Jan. 31, 1940 and 1941. h—Fiscal year to Mar. 31, 1940. s—I! months to Nov. 30. z—1I2 months to 


Nov. 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


STOCKS Recent 1940 Annual Earnings 


Price Dividend 1939 1940 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 30 $1.50 $2.09 $2.12 
American Brake Shoe...... 33 2.10 2.39 3 49 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 24 ... hD3.40 bD0.32 
American Cyanamid "B"... 32 $0.60 2.07 cl.6l 


Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 30 1.50 1.54 2.18 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 21 1.00 0.95 2.69 


Bethlehem Steel .......... 76 5.00 5.75 14.04 
20 2.25 1.09 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 27 2.20 4.09 cl.88 
Commercial Solvents ..... 9 0.25 0.61 0.61 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 23 0.50 2.80 62.06 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd.. 34 a 0.79 5.97 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 35 2.00 2.76 3.81 
General Amer. Transport... 50 3.00 3.11 c3.24 
Glidden Company........ 13 1.00 k1.70 k1.56 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios. The price changes which have occurred since orig- 
inal purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among 
the individual issues. Consequently, subscribers should con- 
sult our inquiry department before making initial purchases. 


STOCKS Fries Dividend 1940 

Gt. Northern Rwy. pfd..... 23 $0.50 $3.48 $4.09 
Kennecott Copper ........ 32 2.75 t3.14 +b2.29 
Lima Locomotive ......... 24 D0.54 0.41 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 26 1.50 1.12 1.72 
May Dept. Stores......... 50 3.00 73.50 1.20 
McCrory Stores .......... 14 1.25 1.95 2.00 
National Acme ........... 18 1.00 1.16 4.18 
New York Air Brake....... 33 3.00 2.89 4.04 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 23 1.50 2.43 3.51 
Standard Oil (N. J.)..... 34 1.75 3.27 Pw 
Thompson Products ....... 29 1.75 3.90 c5.09 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 4) 3.50 3.02 


t—Before depletion. {—Also paid $1.50 stock dividend in ($10 par) preferred stock. b—Half-year. c—Nine months. 
D—Deficit. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1939 and 1940. k—Fiscal years to Oct. 31, 1939 and 1940. r—I2 months to Nov. 30. 


z—Fiscal year to Jan. 31, 1940. 
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DIPLOMACY continued to hold the world stage last 
week—in London, Washington, Tokyo, Berlin and else- 
where. From this side of the water, what military ac- 
tivity did occur looked like feints in a new War of 
Nerves. As far as Wall Street was concerned, the 
technique was effective. At the mid-point this week, 
stocks closed only slightly higher than the low set on 
February 14 (117.66). Conforming with the general 
trend since the current year began, volume of trading 
remained at a very low level. All in all, security mar- 
kets reflected the paralysis of uncertainty. 


THINGS were not so bad, however, as to crush every 
semblance of optimism. A few bright sparks were still 
able to fly around. According to one observer, present 
prices for stocks probably discount any future unfavor- 
able news from abroad. A leading statistical organiza- 
tion feels that “the basic expansion in business volume 
and earnings should, at some stage, become a strongly 
constructive force marketwise.” Another firm stresses 
the need for keeping a weather eye on events overseas ; 
at the same time, however, it can see justification for 
favoring equities of companies which are “well placed 
to share in sound economic and defense opportunities.’ 


IN THE wake of rising business activity and mount- 
ing defense work, purchasing power is expanding sharp- 
ly. Retail trade figures supply a constant indicator of 
the trend. Most recent illustration concerns department 
store sales in the Second Federal Reserve District 
(which includes New York State, Northern New Jer- 
sey and Western Connecticut). Figures released last 
week showed that sharp year-to-year gains continued 
in January. Significantly, the seasonally adjusted in- 
dex of department store stocks (1923-25100) stood 


MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


at 77 at the end of last month. This compared with 81 
in January a year ago and indicated that in this field, 
at least, conservative buying policies are still being fol- 
lowed. 


ON THE subject of consumer goods, an interesting bit 
of information has just come from London. Govern- 
ment statistics show that while British payrolls are at 
a new peak, December purchases of so-called “luxury 
items” dropped almost 7 per cent, as compared with 
December, 1939. This contrasts sharply with the three 
previous months, when the population stocked up on 
luxury goods in the face of an approaching ban. Last 
week, Mrs. Roosevelt called for a diversion of purchas- 
ing power away from new automobiles and other articles 
which require, in their manufacture, materials needed 
for defense. If the “First Lady” is doubling as a sound- 
ing board for Washington, then the British experience 
may eventually find a reflection here. 


NONE other than the American Federation of Labor 
is authority for the following statement: “In spite of 
local shortages in certain skilled occupations, there is 
much evidence that some of the predictions on how rapid- 
ly unemployment would decline have been too optimis- 
tic.” Reasons given include the trend toward overtime 
work, the normal increase in job-seekers, and the lur- 
ing of employables from farms and schools. Accord- 
ing to the big labor organization’s research service, the 
potential working population in the United States was 
somewhat more than 54 million persons at the end of 
1940. Of this total, almost 9.4 million were unemployed. 
However, the A. F. of L. report goes on to say that “it 
is reasonable to expect at least one million new workers 
before the end of 1941."—Written, February 19. 


THE MOST ACTIVE | STOCKS—WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 18, 1941 


Net 


Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
60,000 61 57% —3% 
Libby, McNeill & Libby...... 44,200 6% 55% —14% 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 40,800 83% 742 —kK 
39,000 26 22% —3K% 
37,100 17% —% 
36,200 12% 12% —% 
General Electric ............ 33,400 32% 31% —ly% 
United Gas Improvement..... 32,400 9% 8% —!l 
General Motors ............. 30,800 43% 41% —1% 
Paramount Pictures ......... 29,400 11 10% —¥% 
Anaconda Copper ........... 28,800 23% 22% — 7 


FEBRUARY 26, 1941 


Net 


Shares 

Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Radio Corp. of America...... 27,500 4% 4 —¥% 
Columbia Gas & Electric..... 26,000 4% 4 —¥ 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ......... 23,100 8% 8% —} 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 21,300 76 —4 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 21,000 21% 20% —1 
Continental Motors ......... 20,800 3% 3 — % 
Internat’l. Paper & Power.... 20,700 12% 11y% a | 
Southern Pacific Co.......... 20,400 8% 83% —¥y, 
Pennsylvania R.R. .......... 19,900 23% 22% — & 
Standard Oil of N. J......... 18,200 34% 33% —¥y 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


The use of aluminum foil to pack 
food products is not new, but Rey- 
nolds Metals has developed a package 
of this type for sliced bacon—tests 
show that with this improved wrap- 
ping material bacon can be kept fresh 
for up to six months. . . . “Sargo,” 
the Hereford steer recently crowned 
the champion of the International 
Livestock Exposition, has started on 
a nationwide exhibition tour of cattle- 
raising sections—the sponsor is Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber. . . . Newest in 
vitamins of high potency are the A, 
B, D, G capsules of Plough, Inc.—a 
special advertising campaign will be 
utilized to promote the product. . . 
An amateur movie camera which runs 
on a tiny drycell battery, instead of 
the conventional clock spring, will 
be the next innovation from Bell 
& Howell—this improvement will 
eliminate the necessity of frequent 
rewinding. . SoundScriber Cor- 
poration, maker of radio recording 
devices, will next introduce a rad- 
ically different dictating machine for 
offices—this unit employs a_ radio 
microphone and disc records, instead 
of the cylindrical variety. . . . Parent’s 
Magazine is starting a new but un- 


STAND UP AND SPEAK 


with Ease and Assurance 


Good speakers lead—other people fol- 
low! You can easily learn to address 
groups, meetings, business associates, 
gatherings of any kind — make them 
listen and follow your lead. PERSONAL 
POWER THROUGH PUBLIC 
SPEECH shows you how to apply 
simple, common-sense principles of 
effective speech in a mew way. No dull 
rules to memorize. Find out how and 
why the use of your own unique personal 
qualities will put 
you in demand as 
an influential, per- 
suasive speaker. 


Examine it for 


5 days FREE 
Tear out this ad. Write 
name, address, business 
connection or reference 
in margin and mail today 
to HARPER & BROS., 
49 East 33rd St., New 
York, N. Y. After 5 
days remit only 
or return the boo 


PERSONAL 
POWER 


THROUGH 


PUBLIC 
SPEECH 


PH G. 


N°. that racquets are strung 
with nylon, it is not sur- 
prising that another step will 
be taken—this spring nets for 
tennis courts will be offered that 
are made from a synthetic fibre 
said to be as strong as steel 
wire. 


usual publication—a comic magazine 
called True Comics, which will be of- 
fered to educate rather than frighten 
children by featuring the picture 
stories of exciting historical events. 


Steel Stories 


The patents on an _ improved 
method for making steel by the open 
hearth process have been acquired 
by Bethlehem Steel—the method, 
which is based on an accurate control 
of the iron oxide content of the slag, 
results in producing a cleaner steel 
in a shorter period of time.... U.S. 
Steel’s subsidiary, Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel, has just purchased what is 
called the largest railroad flat car 
ever built—measuring 90 feet long 
and weighing 157 tons, the car can 
carry a load of over 260 tons as com- 
pared with 49 tons for the average 
freight car... . A secret process has 
been developed by Follansbee Steel 
for producing an improved type of 
sheet metal for stove pipes—the new 
finish insures a uniform dark blue 
surface that affords greater resistance 
to rust and discoloration. . . . Stain- 
less steel armor plate of unusual hard- 
ness and extraordinary thinness has 
been perfected by Colonial Alloys— 
because of its light weight, it will be 
suitable for airplanes of all sizes. . . 
Bathroom cabinets of stainless steel 
have been styled by Philip Carey 
Company with built-in savings banks 
for used razor blades—an advantage 
of the chest’s finish is that it will 
resist discoloration from spilled 
medicines and some cosmetics. 


Vehicular Variety 


Biggest yet in medium sized cars 
is Chrysler’s “DeSoto” model which 
is styled to carry nine passengers in 
comfort—an innovation is that the 
two folding seats in the back of this 
sedan are joined closely together... . 
Ford Motor has filed patents on a 
new “hedge-hopping” tractor, each 
side of which can be raised or lowered 
to fit the job to be done—in plowing, 
for instance, one side can be lowered 
to ride in the furrow while the other 
is raised to roll on the unplowed soil, 
thus keeping the tractor on an even 
keel... . i An attachment which con- 
verts any single-seat bicycle into a 
tandem has been perfected by L. L. 
Sizelove Company—as the device con- 
sists of handle bars, seat and foot 
pedals, a bicycle not built for two 
can be changed to one in a jiffy. ... 
Two automobile manufacturers will 
pay particularly attention to the rear 
window of the sedan in their improve- 
ments to be added this spring—Stu- 
debaker will feature a tiny venetian 
blind for back windows, while Buick 
will offer a special electric rear- 
window wiper. . . . Unique is the 
slogan selected by Packard Motor 
Car to publicize its ‘“Electromatic” 
drive—i.e., “Let Your Left Foot 
Loaf.” 


Food Foibles 


Once again rumors of a_ huge 
merger of chain grocery store sys- 
tems are to be heard—this time Kro- 
ger Grocery, Safeway Stores, First 
National Stores and National Tea are 
being mentioned, but it appears highly 
doubtful if all four would get to- 
gether. . . . According to one War 
Department estimate, it is expected 
that the U. S. Army will be spending 
$750,000 per day for food by July 
first—meat packers and _ vegetable 
canners are expected to be the prime 
beneficiaries. . . . A better “Maxwell 
House” coffee is on the way, if a 
present test campaign of General 
Foods is any indication—in one ter- 
ritory an improvement in this brand 
is being featured as “55% Richer in 
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Extra-Flavor Coffees.” .. . Two va- 
rieties of bread are being offered in 
the new “Half-and-Half” loaf of Gen- 
eral Baking—in one sealed package 
this sliced bread is divided equally 
between white and wholewheat in 
order to serve the tastes of small 
families with dissimilar preferences. 


Christenings 


The new cellulose screen which 
transmits both ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays of the sun is being 
introduced by Celluloid Corporation 
as “Vimlite.” . . . An improved fac- 
simile apparatus, developed by West- 
ern Union Telegraph, has _ been 
tradenamed the ‘“Multifax.” . . . The 
so-called “tire vitamin” which B. F. 
Goodrich Company is putting into 
tires to keep them from aging will be 
featured as “Duramin.” . . . An inno- 
vation in can labeling, originated by 
American Molasses, will be known as 
the “Multican” because it combines 
a series of talking signs and full-color 
pictures in addition to the conven- 
tional panels. . . . Lima Locomotive 
has dubbed its new combination 
steamshovel-dragline-crane the “Su- 
per- Paymaster.” 


Odds & Ends 


The introduction of new brands of 
floating soaps will soon be answered 
by Procter & Gamble with the of- 
fering of an improved “Ivory”—a 
new method of manufacture has made 
possible a cake that is easier sudsing 
and gives off a creamier, thicker 
lather. . .. Another bow to the Good 
Neighbor Policy will be noted when 
the annual International Flower 
Show opens at New York’s Grand 
Central Palace on March 17—the 
theme of the exhibit will be “Un 
Saludo a las Américas (A Salute to 
the Americas). . . . Painting and 
enameling which formerly required 
days for drying can now be com- 
pleted in a matter of hours by the 
use of infra-red rays, according to 
Westinghouse Electric—banks of in- 
candescent lamps heated to a tem- 
perature lower than that used in 
flood lighting, are found to be most 
efficient. . . . A principal annoyance 
in kitchen and bathroom is reputed 
to be eliminated by the new “drip- 
less” faucet of Imperial Brass Manu- 
facturing—widespread adoption of 
this improvement would also go far 
in conserving the water supply, not 
to mention the evaporation in water 


bills. 
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DEFENSE ORDER FOR 
AIRPLANE ENGINES 


ORDER 


Separate division is being created 


to expedite production of Studebaker’s share 


of national defense program 


HEN the Government asked Studebaker to 

build airplane engines on a big scale, it was 
not the Studebaker plants or facilities that the Gov- 
ernment wanted, but rather the Studebaker organ- 
ization of engineers and production executives. 


The Studebaker program for producing airplane 
engines will have no effect, in itself, on Studebaker 
production of automobiles. The equipment in 
Studebaker plants is not suitable for the manu- 
facture of airplane engines and therefore separate 
equipment for that purpose is being provided. 


Studebaker production of automobiles will be 
affected only if defense requirements for materials 
or labor necessitate a curtailment of production 
by all automobile plants. 


Studebaker is offering more real value in the 
1941 Champions, Commanders and Presidents at 
their low prices than anybody else in the auto- 
mobile business. 


See and drive a Studebaker now. You may use 
your present car as part payment—C.I.T. terms. 


Our country’s national defense program creates new 

problems and new responsibilities for all of us. Stude- 

baker intends to discharge its defense responsibilities 
in a manner which will add luster to its name. 


STUDEBAKER... THE Great INDEPENDENT 


HAROLD S. VANCE, Chairman +« PAUL G. HOFFMAN, President 
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H igh grade bonds showed a firmer 
tone and fractional recoveries 
were made in the U. S. Government 
and corporate lists, although only a 
small proportion of the losses of re- 
cent weeks was regained. Secondary 


bonds, including speculative rails, 
showed greater resistance, but price 
trends in these groups were not uni- 
form. A few specialties, including 
McKesson & Robbins 5%s and War- 
ren Brothers 6s, advanced several 


points. 


DECLINE IN HIGH GRADES 


Although the high grade bond 
market has, as usual, tended to follow 
the trend of U. S. Governments, the 
Treasury list and the municipal 
market have declined more sharply 
in recent weeks than most high 
quality corporate obligations. The 
long term Treasury 234s, 1960-65, 
have declined almost four points since 
the end of 1940; the medium term 
2%s, 1950-52, a little more than 3 
points. New York City transit uni- 
fication 3s, 1980, sold last week at 
par, against a 1941 high of 103%. 
This is fairly typical of the long term 
municipal market. Several recently 
marketed corporation bonds, includ- 
ing Illinois Bell Telephone 234s, have 
suffered comparable declines, but sea- 
soned issues have held up relatively 
well. 

This decline, although not drastic, 
will have important repercussions 
upon plans for new flotations. Some 
projected refunding operations will 
probably be abandoned unless the 
market recovers, although a few high 
coupon issues could still be refinanced 
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profitably. Because of the unsettle- 
ment in the market, the incentive for 
direct sales to a limited number of 
purchasers will be increased. It is 
reported that the $101 million 
Georgia Power refunding will be a 
closed deal with a group of insurance 
companies. The company has sounded 
out*investment bankers with a view 
to a public offering, but prevailing 
market conditions and the unfortunate 
experience of some of the recent syn- 
dicates suggest that private placement 
will be favored. 

The impending Treasury financing, 
which will probably amount to $1.2 
billion or more, is also an important 
market influence. This will not only 
provide an important test of the 
market, but (assuming that the Presi- 
dent soon approves the bill for raising 
the debt limit and subjecting all 
Federal issues to taxation, now on 
his desk awaiting signature) will also 
give an indication of the effects of the 
change in tax status of U. S. Govern- 
ment obligations. 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Aoms the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of 
the full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


the following compilation. 


Issue: Offering Date Due 
Hoffman La Roche, Inc......... 150,000 shs. $20 par $1 conv. Hornblower & Weeks, et 
pfid., and 150,000 shs. par Feb. 19 
Phillip Morris & Co., Ltd...... 148,991 shs. $100 par pfd. via Lehman Brothers, et al..Mar. 1 
Republic Steel Corp............. $65 million Ist x/6l1 and 25 Dillon, Read; Glore For- 
million deb. x/56.............. gan; Lehman and 136 
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McKESSON & ROBBINS 5's 


The advance in McKesson & Rob- 
bins 534s to levels above 105 was 
based upon hopes that the bankruptcy 
of this large drug wholesaler will 
soon be terminated. Optimism with 
respect to prospects for early con- 
summation of reorganization was 
supported by announcement of agree- 
ments reached by the trustee with 
stockholders’ and bondholders’ com- 
mittees. As a result of these agree- 
ments, it will be possible to submit a 
single reorganization plan to the SEC, 
with a possibility of final action with- 
in two or three months. 

The latest plan shows several 
changes from the set-up previously 
proposed by the trustee, including an 
increase of % of 1 per cent in the 
interest rate to be borne by the new 
bonds to be exchanged for the exist- 
ing debentures. It also provides for 
an option under which bondholders 
will have the privilege of obtaining 
cash, rather than exchanging for new 
securities, assuming that it-is possible 
to arrange underwriting for the new 
issue. Although there is no certainty 
that this plan will be adopted without 
further change, the agreements which 
have been effected with all three 
classes of security holders indicate 
that the main obstacles to reorganiza- 
tion have been removed. Further 
appreciation possibilities are relatively 
limited, but the present position of 
the company appears to warrant fur- 
ther retention of the debenture 5™%s 
in anticipation of a satisfactory settle- 
ment of bondholders’ claims. 


BOSTON TERMINAL— 
OLD COLONY R.R. 

The position of Boston Terminal 
first mortgage bonds has been scri- 
ously impaired by a recent decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court holding 
that the trustees of the New Haven 
Railroad are not obligated to advance 
funds to the Boston & Providence 
and Old Colony Railroads for pay- 
ment of their share of bond interest 
and taxes on the Boston Terminal 
property. This ruling reverses a de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
It is a serious setback for Boston 
Terminal bondholders, but it serves 
to clarify one disputed point among 
the several obstacles to reorganization 
of the Old Colony system. 

Security holders of the Old Colony 
have sought to have this _ road 
included in the reorganization of the 
New Haven system. The ultimate 
outcome is still in doubt but recent 
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indications suggest that a separate 
reorganization of the Old Colony and 
Boston & Providence will afford the 
only means of avoiding a protracted 
further delay in completing the reor- 
ganization proceedings of the N. Y., 
New Haven & Hartford. 


FDIC LOSSES 


Asm! report of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation for 
1940 makes the following interesting 
statement: “Disbursements for the 
protection of depositors of insolvent 
or hazardous insured banks from the 
beginning of deposit insurance 
(January 1, 1934) to December 31, 
1940, amounted to more than $228 
million, of which it is estimated that 
about $182.5 million, or 80 per cent, 
will be recovered.” 


WAR IN FAR EAST 


page 6 


because of large domestic production 
or the availability of other major 
sources of supply, our interest in 
oriental production of petroleum, rice, 
sugar, coffee and tobacco is either 
relatively small or non-existent. The 
principal market for rice is in Asiatic 
countries; for Sumatra tobacco, in 
Europe (although the loss of Euro- 
pean markets for this commodity has 
led to efforts by Dutch planters to 
obtain outlets in this country). Our 
coffee supplies come largely from 
South America, and American pe- 
troleum resources are much more 
than sufficient for our own needs. 
On the other hand, a major war in 
the Far East could, if prolonged, 
easily lead to a critical situation in 
several basic products, notably rubber 
and tin, as well as some less promi- 
nent commodities including spices 


and medicinals. Reserve stocks of 
rubber would be used up in a few 
months. The tin situation might well 
become critical. Most of our tin sup- 
plies come from the Far East; Bo- 
livian tin normally goes to England 
for smelting. The building of a tin 
smelter in this country, with a view 
to switching to Bolivian tin in the 
event of loss of Malayan and East 
Indian sources, has been agitated for 
months but only recently has there 
been evidence of a definite plan of 
action. The projected smelter would 
supply less than a quarter of our cur- 
rent needs. 

A protracted war in “Greater East 
Asia” would cause serious difficulties 
in several pivotal industries, some of 
which are of great importance to na- 
tional defense, especially if hostilities 
should begin in the near future. How- 
ever, considerable progress has been 
made in developing substitutes for 
the natural raw materials. The great- 
est advances have been made in syn- 
thetic fibres suitable as replacements 
for Japan’s major export commodity 
—raw silk. Natural silk has been 
used almost exclusively in parachute 
textiles, but recently experiments 
with nylon and other synthetic fibres 
have been reported. Several large 
American concerns are producing 
synthetic rubber-like materials. Pro- 
duction volume is relatively small, 
but could be expended sharply if the 
need should arise. Substitutes for tin 
in metal containers, solder, bronze 
and bearing metals have been devel- 
oped. Furthermore, some natural 
products which were formerly ob- 
tained solely from foreign sources 
(such as tung oil from China) are 
now grown in this country. These 
trends would be greatly accelerated if 
normal sources of supply should be 
closed, but domestic production vol- 
ume could not be brought up to the 
prevailing level of demand overnight, 
especially since the defense program 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
ales Owners Corporation 5s, 
$76,000 Mar. 15,41 
1st mtge.. Entire Feb. 15,’41 
First ae Stock Land Bank 
Of N. O. 1%s, 1943 & 2s, 
Goodrich (B.F.) 4%%8, 1956.. 340,000 Mar. 15,’41 
Great Northern Power 5s, 1950 191,000 Mar. 20,’41 
Home Mission Board of 
Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion El Paso Sanatorium 
Mountain School Ist 6s ... Entire Aug. 1,41 
Hotel New Orleans 5s, 1946 17,500 Mar. 1,’41 
Northfield & 
6s, 1944.. Entire Mar. 10,’41 
Missouri "Pacific Hospital As- 
North American Car ser, L.. Entire Mar. 1,41 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 

Ohio Finance Co. 4%s, 1949 Entire Mar. 14,41 
7 Power & Water Co. 

eer 93,000 Mar. 1,’41 
Peoples Light & Power A 6s, 

Oil Corp. conv. 

150,000 Mar. 15,’41 

oak Electric Co. 5s, 1947.. 17,500 Apr. 1,’41 
Gas Co. 

517,000 Apr. 1,’41 
State Of Education 

(Central State Teachers 

College, Mt. Pleasant, 

Mich. ) Entire Mar. 15,41 
Texarkana Water A 5s, 1958 Entire Mar. 17,41 
Wisconsin Pub. Serv. 4s, 

bet Natural Gas 5s, 

e 43,000 Mar. 15,41 
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REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


PENSACOLA, FLA. On Gulf of Mexico. U. 
Navy’s largest air training station. Hundreds of 
young officers. Outstanding social advantages. 
FOR SALE or RENT: hoes beautiful homes. 
Ideal __for Inquiries 


NEW JERSEY 
86 acre Estate, 7 room Colonial Stone House. 
5 room guest house. Large barn, garages, 


poultry house, shade, A river front, 
value, $22,000 
UMMER 


E. 
FRENCHTOWN. N. J. 


park, hunting, fishing preserve. Present owner- 
ship, 40 years. i i 
tion property, perfect control, reasonable price. 
Owner, W. F. MOULD, ST. REGIS FALLS, X. ,» 2 


VERMONT 


FARMS, VILLAGE HOMES AND ACREAGE 
Gerald G. Walker, South Londonderry, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 


PIEDMONT COLONIAL ESTATE 


Three outbuildings 
Especially adapted to raising fine 
horses or stock. Price $50,000. Less than half the 
original investment. Full particulars from owner. 


BOX 223 
BEDFORD, VIRGINIA 


OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY! 


125 Acres. Lovely modern 8-room home. Base- 
Garage. Electricity, etc. 5-room tenant 
Barns, etc. Well fenced and watered. 
Beautiful view Blue Ridge Mountains. 20 miles 
Charlottesville. Photos on request. Write us your 
requirements. No obligation 


BENNETT REALTY CO... LYNCHBURG, VA. 


has greatly expanded the rate of con- 
sumption of a number of these stra- 
tegic raw materials. 

The potential effects of these shifts 
upon investors in American securi-. 
ties are difficult to gauge. Certain 
individual companies would be direct- 
ly affected, including U. S. Rubber, 
which has large plantations in Su- 
matra and Malaya, and several of the 
oil companies. The broader effect 
upon our markets would develop 
from the increased danger of full 
American participation in war. A 
Japanese attack upon British or 
Dutch territory in the Far East would 
not necessarily be followed by Ameri- 
can naval activity as a partner of 
Britain, but some astute political ob- 
servers believe that the dangers of our 
participation in a “shooting war’’ are 
greater in the Far East than in Eu- 
rope. At all events, the motivation 
for speeding up the defense program 
would receive a further impetus, thus 
increasing the degree of concentration 
of industrial effort upon the produc- 
tion of armaments at the expense of 
normal output of peacetime goods. 


’ 
DON ELLIS, REALTOR, PENSACOLA, FLA, | 
NEW YORK 
500 ACRE nicely wooded, well located tract. seas! 
Scenic little Adirondack lake, two small ponds, eee 
all spring fed. Very desirable for 
200 acres, practically all bluegrass and sod. Large 
brick mansion with every modern convenience. 7 
Brick barn, tile silo, electric power. Hard-sur- ~: 
faced roads. Near town. Small lake well stocked ae 
| 


= WHAT TO DO IF YOU WISH TO INVEST 


MORE WISELY IN 1941 THAN IN 1940 


T is noteworthy that most investors show a keen interest in securities only when 
stock transactions are very large. Witness the tremendous turnover of the stock 
market during the first two weeks of September, 1939, and compare the broad 
investment interest at that time with the general indifference of most investors 
since then. 


Records show, however, that while the great mass of investors most of the time dis- 
play only the mildest sort of interest in anything pertaining to securities the 
successful investor does not go to sleep for a single day—whether stocks are strong 
or weak; whether markets are active or dull. 


WHAT SHOULD BE YOUR OBJECTIVES? 


You should not try for quick speculative profits 
but should endeavor to obtain a reasonable in- 
come from your capital and at least moderate 
appreciation over a period of years. To accom- 
plish this you must maintain a continuous 
interest in the many factors that determine a 
sound investment policy. 


If you had to dig out the essential information 
from the great mass of reading matter available, 
you might be justified in throwing up your 
hands and saying that you simply could not spare 
the time to meet such a task. FINANCIAL 


WORLD is now so edited that you can keep 
well informed, week in and week out, no matter 
how busy you may be. It saves you much time 
and a great deal of money. 


It is easy to be lax about your investments; it 
is equally easy to be a sophisticated and suc- 
cessful investor if you are willing to devote a 
very small portion of your time each week to 
reading the boiled-down essential facts and 
figures published in FINANCIAL WORLD— 
all of which is now available at a cost of less 
than 3 cents a day! 


DO YOU WANT A REAL ADVANTAGE OVER 
OTHER INVESTORS? 


Simply make up your mind to break away from 
the multitude who pay a terrific price for their 
spasmodic interest in investments. The small 
sum of $10 will place you in the select group of 
well informed investors who are able to act 
intelligently because they constantly keep right 


up to date on vital points through FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Whether you make a success or 
failure of your 1941 investment operations de- 
pends largely upon your willingness to pay the 
small price in time and money that is necessary. 
The coupon below will give you the right start. 


Really Prepare Yourself for Greater 1941 Investment Success by Mailing 
This Coupon Today 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. F26 
For the enclosed $10 please enter my order for the following: 


(a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED* securities (Write on separate sheet) 


(b) 


The next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD (1664 pages of vital investment facts and analyses) 


(c) The next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings and statistical manual— “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF 


LISTED STOCKS” (Covers 1600 Listed Stocks) 
(d) 
(e) New 
list of ‘100 Companies In Relatively Good Tax Position.” 


The valuable privilege of obtaining confidential advice by letter as per your rules 
“10-Year Dividend Honor Roll’? showing 230 Common Stocks that paid dividends yearly 1931 to 1940 inclusive 


. Also 


*Note—Limited to securities listed on New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb 
FOR SPECIAL OFFERS WITH SUBSCRIPTION: 


OO Add $1.95 for large $3.85 book of 1650 ‘‘Factographs”’ 


[() Add 75 cents for latest Bond Guide giving ratings and 
vital data on 4800 bonds. 


C] Send $5.00 for a 6 months’ subscription including a survey 
of your 10 listed securities. 

(1 Add 50 cents extra for small new book, ‘‘Investing For 
Widows and Retired Individuals.” 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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he expected reversal of the 34- 
week moving average curves oc- 
curred in the week ended February 
15, with the top curve turning down- 
ward .01 point and the lower curve .05 
point. As this moving average covers 
a relatively broad period of time, it is 
not subject to frequent changes in 
direction and is purposely designed 
to smooth out the less important 
movements to conform with the major 
or cyclical trend. These curves, how- 
ever, did turn upward for the brief 
period of five weeks beginning in the 
week of January 18 immediately after 
the last rally. There are only two 
instances of similar behavior of these 
curves during the past 12 years or 
longer. These instances were in 
June, 1934, and July, 1930, when, 
after protracted declines, rallies were 
able to change the broad curves tem- 
porarily. During the past four years 
upside penetrations of these curves 
have not been as significant as down- 
ward thrusts. The fact that the mar- 
ket has shown continuing weakness 
on increasing volume on the down- 
side must necessarily be emphasized. 
In the discussion written February 
5, it was stated: “So far the sagging 
action of the market since early No- 
vember (and since early September 
in the case of investment grade 
stocks) can be regarded as a secon- 
dary movement which should not go 
below the 118-120 level. Substantial 
support should normally be forthcom- 


ing as the market approaches that 
zone....” On Friday, February 14, 
the market was as low as 117.57. 
While the vital 118-120 level has 
been broken, the market is still above 
the breakaway gap of last June 12, 
at 116.38-117.41. As the pattern for 
the downturn is unfinished, as the 
time element also appears unfavorable 
for a sustained advance, as the per- 
centage relationship to the June-No- 
vember is greater than warranted by 
a secondary movement, and as the 
penetrated moving average curves 
have just begun to turn downward, 
it remains to be seen whether support 
at the June 12 gap will be sufficient 
to change the trend. There is some 
basis, however, for believing that the 
downturn will be completed at least 
by the first or second week of March, 
and that a protracted rally may de- 
velop thereafter. One of the primary 
reasons for this belief is the conver- 
gence of high volume during the next 
two weeks or so. 

Although. the market has changed 
substantially during the past five 
weeks, the change has been in a single 
direction. Therefore, the 137.27-132.- 
19 range for the week of January 11 
continues to stand as the last entry 
in the accompanying trend chart. The 
range of the market for the week of 
February 15 was 125.13-117.57, with 
the moving averages at 130.67 and 
126.76.—Written February 19, 1941; 
W. Brian Watson. 


34-WEEK’S MOVING AVERAGE TRENDS 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 


RHYTHM OF | ] 10 i | | 3 34 Week Moving Average Trends 
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Upon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. 
Also for Secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. 
Please write on letterhead, 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; 
economy in operation; lasting home 
values; guaranteed protection. A 
valuable booklet for anyone owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or 
build one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 100 style-leading models at 
new low prices, features and specifi- 
cations unobtainable from any other 
boat builder. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 


Describing in detail and i/lustrating 
original signed etchings and _ litho- 
graphs of 62 leading American artists, 
priced at only $5 each. Also in- 
cluded are 125 illustrations and excit- 
ing biographical data. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN 


Literature and travel information 
about an all-expense Tucson (Ari- 
zona) Tour. Includes inviting inns, 
fine hotel—dude ranching at its best. 


FIFTY COMMON TYPING FAULTS 
AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


This 19-page booklet written by the 
world’s typing champion is most in- 
terestingly illustrated and is filled 
with invaluable information for the 
secretary. Please write on business 
letterhead. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


HOME HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature ex- 
plains home heating and air condi- 
tioning — how it affects the health, 
comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and pres- 
ent home owners who plan to mod- 
ernize. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts 
about a great advance in low cost, 
warm-air heating for homes. For 
home owners only. 
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Briggs Manufacturing Company 


! Earnings and Price Range (BGG) 
Data revised to February 19, 1941 96 fone 
incorporated: 1909, Mich. Office at 11631 30 


Mack Ave., Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting: 15 
May 10 of each year. Number of stock- 


holders (June 18, 1940): 400. EARNED PER SHARE $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock (no par)........ 1,979,000 shs 


1933 35 "36 ‘37 “38 "39 1940 


Business: The largest independent auto body manufacturer; 
total capacity in excess of 1 million bodies annually. Also 
makes body parts, sheet metal stampings, mouldings and 
enameled plumbing ware. Sales of automobile bodies normally 
account for more than half of total volume. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced; under leadership 
of W. O. Briggs, who developed the business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $18 million; cash, $4.5 million; government securities, 
$5.2 million. Working capital ratio: 4.8-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $16.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments initiated 1912; omitted 
1928-30 and 1933; resumed 1934. No stated rate. 

Outlook: Recent entrance into production of aircraft sub- 
assemblies has widened scope of company’s operations. Pros- 
pects for normal activities depend primarily on the level of 
automobile production and consumer income. 

Comment: Stock is a representative equity in the automo- 
bile parts group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends “ Ran 
D$0.49 $0.18 $0.50 11%— 2 
.46 0.41 0.51 0.36 0.82 None 14%— 2 
0.80 1.08 0.61 0.15 2.64 1.75 285—12 
1.67 1.70 0.43 0.97 4.77 3.00 5 54—24 
1.26 2.21 1.01 0.78 5.26 4.00 64%—43 
1.25 1.75 0.95 0.80 4.75 4.00 9 %—18 
0.16 0.32 D0.35 0.29 0.42 1.00 37%—12 
0.48 0.55 0.02 0.04 1.09 1.25 31%—16 
1.21 0.93 0.02 pee one 2.25 26%—13 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 


Data revised to February 19, 1941 


incorporated: 1923, Delaware. In 1928 com- 40 
pleted merger of three long established PRICE RANGE 
companies, the oldest dating back to s 
Office: 105 Hudson Street, Jersey City, N. 

Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in pW 
ag stockholders: Preferred (March 


is Earnings and Price Range (CL) 


5, 1940): 4,656; common (February 16, 

1940): 10,563. 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *None 

TPreferred stock ($4.25 cum. no $1 
125,000 shs 1933 °35 ‘36 "38 °39 1940 


*Not including a $2,175,000 real estate mortgage outstanding against the Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 7Callable 25,000 shares at $101 a share; the balance at $103.50 
a share through March 31, 1943, and at a sliding scale thereafter. 

Business: Second largest domestic producer of toilet, laun- 
dry and generally purpose soaps. Also manufactures a number 
of nationally advertised specialties including cleansing agents, 
shaving creams, dentrifices, talcum powders and toilet prepa- 
rations. Foreign sales comprise 25-30% of total volume. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1940, $29.9 million; cash, $10.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.6-to-1. Book value, common: $18.35 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred distributions. Varying 
payments on common in each year since 1905; also frequent 
stock extras. Present annual rate, 50 cents plus extras. 

Outlook: While sales volume for soaps is relatively stable, 
demand for the more profitable toilet preparations is sensitive 
to the trend of general purchasing power. 

Comment: Preferred occupies a medium grade status. Com- 
mon is one of the better situated “inventory” stocks. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Galf-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
1932 $0.13 D$0.87 D$0.74 $1.75 31%—10% 
0.001 D0.57 D0.57 0.25 22%— 7 
0.84 0.32 1.16 70. 18%— 9% 
0.61 0.75 1.36 $0.75 21 —15% 
.19 1.59 1.40 70.75 21%—13 
DO.85 D0.35 0.5 25%— 8 
4T 1.30 1.77 0.25 17 —7 
.66 2.08 2.74 71. 18 —11 
= os 0.12% 712%—11 


* we tened on capitalization outstanding at end of each period. f Including extras. 


it Payabie February 15. § To February 19, ist. 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


Data revised to February 19, 1941 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 30 

Rockefeller Plaza, ‘New York City. Annual 20 nance 
meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Number 15 
of (May 1940): Class A, 10 


18,0 82,570. 

ass “‘A”’ 8 conve’ le 
non-cum. ($1 par)..........1,158,464 shs 

Common stock ($1 par)........ 7,431,796 shs t) 


HARE 

1 
*Convertible into common share for share. 1933 ‘34 "35 ‘36 37 39 

Redeemable at $40 per share. 


ml Earnings and Price Range (CS) 


Business: One of the world’s largest manufacturers of air- 
planes, aircraft engines and parts. Company enjoys a diversi- 
fied demand from governmental and private sources both here 
and abroad. Biggest single market is military; production of 
engines is normally the most profitable activity. 

Management: Includes outstanding talent in aviation. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $6.3 million; cash, $32.8 million. Working 
capital ratio 1.1-to-1. Book value of combined class A and 
common stock, $3.90 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment of 50 cents on Class A 
in 1936; similar disbursement made in 1937. Pa;ments at 
regular rate thereafter. Initial common dividend of 50 cents a 
share paid December, 1940. 

Outlook: Military demand under the defense program, to- 
gether with long range growth of civilian needs, points to 
further new sales peaks over an indefinite future period. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are essentially speculative, 
although statistical positions have shown improvement. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
a 


8 
$1 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total =i 


.05 D$0.13 D$0.15 D$0.12 D$0.45 one 
-09 DO. DO.06 DO.15 DO0.32 None 4%— 1 
DO0.12 D0.04 D0.01 DO0.12 D0.29 None 5%— 2 
D0.12 DO.10 DO.08 D0.04 DO.34 None 4%— 2 
DO.05 Nil DO.02 D0.10 D0.17 None 9%— 4 
D0.04 0.01 0.02 D0.03 D0.04 None 8%— 2 
0.02 0.12 D0.02 0.05 0.17 None 7%— 3 
0.15 0.15 0.08 0.16 0.39 None 138%— 4 
0.25 0.44 0.19 eee ee $0.50 11%— 6% 


Hackensack Water Company (N. J.) 


Earnings and Price Range (HWA) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to February 19, 1941 
incorporated: 1869. New Jersey. Name 40 
changed in 1902 from ‘‘Hackensack Water 30 | hoo 

., Reorganized.”” Office: 4100 Park Ave., 20H} 


Annual meeting: Second 10 


Capitalization: debt... .$14,350,000 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 

class (G35. 60,000 shs 
Common stock ($25 par)........ 307,500 shs 


*Has one vote per share. Callable at $26. 


Business: Supplies water without competition to some 53 
communities in the eastern part of Bergen County and the 
northern part of Hudson County, N. J., and to communities in 
Rockland County, N. Y.; a population of 425,000 is served. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $561,525; cash, $641,940. Working capital ratio: 
2-to-1. Book value of common, $39.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Preferred dividends unbroken 
since issuance. Payments on the common‘ uninterrupted since 
1888. Present annual rate maintained since 1923. 

Outlook: The suburban territory served should continue to 
grow at a fairly rapid rate, indicating good long term sales 
prospects. Heavier taxes and increased operating costs, how- 
ever, may prevent comparable gains in profits. 

Comment: The preferred stock has a high investment rat- 
ing. The common stock is a strongly established income- 
producer. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total. Dividends Range 
* * * $ 1.50 —15 


1933 * * 2.31 —15 
|| eee $0.68 $0.63 $0.79 $0.54 2.64 1.50 34%—30 
1937... 0.71 0.68 0.68 0.63 2.70 1.50 84% —23% 
0.64 0.55 0.68 0.34 2.21 1.50 —24 
_ ra 0.74 0.81 1.09 0.86 3.50 1.50 32%—29 
RE 0.77 0.60 0.73 1.50 34%—29% 


* Not available. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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“FEAR PHOBIA” 


Concluded from page 4 


of England and the British Empire. 
During May and June last year, there 
was a very tangible basis for de- 
moralized markets. There came, in 
bewildering succession, the elimina- 
tion of Holland, the defection of Bel- 
gium, the Allied débacle in Flanders, 
the surrender of Norway, the declara- 
tion of war by Italy, and the fall of 
France. Today, by contrast, intangi- 
bles hold sway. And it is interesting 
to note, moreover, that practically no 
market recognition has been given to 
successes of the British Army of the 
Middle East. 

As a concluding thought, it is 
fundamental to remember that the 
United States is embarked on a gi- 
gantic attempt to build a mighty 
military machine. Money, materials, 
and manpower all have their place in 
such an effort. But there is some- 
thing else too—morale. As illus- 
trated by Germany and Great Britain, 
maintenance of a confident state of 
mind among the populace is of the 
essence in fighting a war. 

There is a lesson to be learned 
here, and it is this: That when emo- 
tionalism in this country rises to the 
point where it threatens to become a 
destructive force, then it is logical to 
expect that the Government will 
direct its wide powers toward dis- 
sipating such apprehension before it 
loes damage to the national economy. 
Under such circumstances, it is diffi- 
cult to see what the investor has to 
gain by succumbing to trepidation, 
particularly when, as at present, the 
need for exercising discrimination in 
market judgments is even greater 
than in more normal times. And it 
is a truism that surrender to emo- 
tionalism almost inevitably means the 
loss of a balanced sense of values. 
Harking back, there is a great deal 
of truth in President Roosevelt’s 
statement of eight years ago that “the 
only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself.” 


DISTILLERS STOCKS UP 


hile tax paid withdrawals of 

distilled spirits rose 7.5 per cent 
last year, production jumped 23 per 
cent. Thus, warehouse stocks at the 
end of 1940 gained slightly to a total 
of roughly 522.7 million proof gal- 
lons. 
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Take the Right Steps Now 
to Protect Your Capital and 
Conserve Your Income 


OUR primary problem today is the same as that of every 


other investor—the formulation and carrying out of a 
program keyed to your individual circumstances, requirements 


and objectives, and designed to conserve your capital and 
protect your income. 

The greatest handicap under which the average investor 
labors in formulating a successful policy is the tendency to 
rely on his own judgment in interpreting investment condi- 
tions, coupled with unwillingness to face the facts. In a diffi- 
cult situation such as the present one he temporizes, instead of 
digging deep into conditions and ascertaining exactly where 
he stands and just what to do to protect his position. 


No Reason for Postponing Action! 


True, this is a task for special- 
ists equipped with every facility 
for research and for analysis of 
the myriad data that determine 
security values. But that only em- 
phasizes the importance of imme- 
diate action, for the situation 
promises to become more com- 
plex rather than simpler. 

You can end your investment 
perplexities today, and get away 
from the dangers that multiply in 


the path of those who delay ac- 
tion, by placing your investment 
progress under the direction of 
the staff of the Research Bureau. 

Under expert, personalized guid- 
ance you will be assisted in get- 
ting the maximum returns from 
your investments, just as if you 
had your own investment labora- 
tory and a corps of specialists de- 
voting their entire time to your 
problems. 


The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the value of 
your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee ($125 a year) applies to 
portfolios valued up to $50,000. Mail your list of securities with the 
minimum fee today—or use the coupon for complete information. 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your Service will aid me 
to take advantage of to- 
day’s opportunities for 
better income and profits. 

I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET 


Income Capital enhancement [J 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Objective: 


(or) Both 


Feb.26 J 
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Holland Furnace Company 


International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (HLN) 
75 
Data revised to February 19, 1941 4 ee 
Incorporated: 1938. as successor to Michigan 30 
Corporation of same name organized in 1906. 1S 
Office: Holland, Michigan. Annual meeting: 0 
Second Tuesday in April. Number of stock- EARNED PER SHARE $3 
holders (December 31, 1939): about 3,000. ° 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $3 
Capital stock ($10 par)......... 450,442 shs 
1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘39 1940 


Business: Largest manufacturer of warm-air heating and 
air-conditioning systems; occupies a strong position in the 
residential field. Maintains over 500 sales branches throughout 
the United States. 

Management: Has had long successful experience. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $8.6 million; cash, $3.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
5.3-to-1. Book value of common, $21.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal cash and stock payments by pre- 
decessor company from 1909 through 1932. Resumed in 1936. 
Irregular disbursements to date. 

Outlook: Since the major market for this company’s prod- 
ucts lies in the small housing field, the Government’s low-cost 
housing program and the improvement in general employment 
and payroll conditions suggest well maintained earnings. 

Comment: Dependence upon a single cyclical industry 
makes for large earning swings and precludes a conservative 
rating for the shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 ap 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends go Range 


D$0.69 D$0.97 * $0.41 $0.75 124%— 3% 
D$2.31 20 0.45 D001 *D 5.76 None 10%— 3% 
D 0.64 D 0:31 0.57 0.40 *D 0.40 None 10%— 4% 

0.19 D 0.38 1.40 0.95 * 0.85 None 30%— 5% 
D 0.53 0.21 1.67 1.54 2.89 1.25 49%—3014 
D 0.45 0.56 1.35 1.44 2.90 1.50 52%—15% 
D 0.49 0.65 1.37 1.00 2.53 2.00 52%—17 
D 0.40 0.61 1.39 1.51 3.11 2.00 51 —29% 
D 0.26 0.85 71.87 ae 2.50 35%—19 


*Fiscal year ended March 31. After new taxes. tTo February 19, 1941. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (H) 


Data revised to February 19, 1941 to 
Incorporated: 1915, Virginia. Office: Detroit, 6 
Mich. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday in 4 rf 
April. 2 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... 0 
Capital stock ($1 par)......... 1,656, 


DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 


*Has $702,810 RFC notes due serially 
to 1944, $4 
1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Formerly one of the smaller automobile manu- 
ee plants have been closed down since the early part 
of 1940. 

Management: Operated by trustee under the bankruptcy act. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital de- 
ficit September 30, 1940, $770,962; cash, $4,181. Working capi- 
tal ratio: 0.09-to-1. Book value of capital stock $0.85 per share. 

Dividend Record: Cash dividends paid regularly from 1920 
to 1930; none since. 

Outlook: Inability of the company to resume passenger car 
production and the continuing financial problems suggest that 
ultimate disposition of the plants through sale or lease to 
national defense industries or other manufacturers may be the 
only solution. 

Comment: The shares are radically speculative; statistical 
position indicates little or no intrinsic value. 

“RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Yr’s Total +Price Range 
D$0.45 D$0.67 D$1.45 D$0.83 D$3.40 5%— 1% 
EES D 0.39 D 0.19 D 0.31 D 0.45 D 1.34 7%— 1% 
Db kseskbesnses D 0.56 D 0.55 D 0.70 D 1.50 D 3.31 7%— 1% 
D 0.52 D 1.05 D 0.32 D 0.09 D 1.98 
See D 0.20 D 0.16 D 0.17 D 0.29 D 0.82 3%4— 1 
GL cthbankiecie D 0.10 D 0.13 D 0.28 D 0.59 D 1.10 4%4— 1% 
> 0.15 D 0.80 D 1.27 2%— 
0.10 D 0.35 D 0.74 2%— 
D 0.04 D 0.04 D 0.05 


*Based on shares outstanding at end of each year. +$10 par share years 1932 to 
1936 and $1 par share thereafter. February 19, 1941. 


: Earnings and Price Range (IT) 


Data revised to February 19, 1941 


20 PRICE RANGE 

Incorporated: 1920, Maryland. Office: 67 15 
Broad Street, New York City. Annual meet- 10 
ing: Fourth Wednesday in May. Number of 5 # 1} 
stockholders (August 20, 1940): 73,859. 0 
Capitalization: Subsidiary CEN 

Capital stock (mo par)......... 6,399,002 shs 


0 
1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: The most important factor in the communica- 
tions field outside the U. S. Organized or acquired telephone, 
telegraph, cable and radio systems operating in major coun- 
tries of the world. Holds controlling interest in American 
Cable & Radio Corp., successor by reorganization to cable and 
radio activities of Postal Telegraph & Cable Corp. 

Management: Under original management, which was re- 
sponsible for the company’s rapid growth. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $24.8 million; cash, $10.5 million. Working capi- 
tal ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book value of common, $28.49 per share, 

Dividend Record: Unbroken 1920 to 1932; none since. 

Outlook: War has cut off large part of income from Euro- 
pean subsidiaries and nationalistic trends in South American 
countries hold a permanent threat to company’s future. 

Comment: Uncertainties as to company’s future place capi- 
tal stock in highly speculative position. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


8 
>. Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Ran 
D$0.11 D$0.15 D$0.18 D$0.17 D$0.61 $0.15 15%— 2 


1933 seesease D 0.13 0.03 0.06 0.15 0.11 None 21%— 5% 
a 0.14 0.12 D 0.04 0: 10 0.32 None 17%— 7% 
a Es 0.10 0.14 0.20 0.46 0.90 None 14 — 5% 
0.13 0.13 0.12 0.25 *0.63 None 19%—11% 
a 0.26 0.41 0.43 0.50 *1.60 None 15%— 4 

as 0.36 0.33 0.28 0.13 1.10 None 11%— 5% 
SS 0.04 0.17 D 0.04 0.59 0.76 None 94R— 3% 
0.06 D008 D 0.06 None 4%— 1% 


*Accounts of Spanish subsidiaries are excluded from consolidated income since 1935, 
Mexican since 1936. German and Polish since 1938. To February 19, 1941. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 


_Fomings and Price Range (MPZ) 


Data revised to February 19, 1941 4 
Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, under name 30 
Cosden & Co.; present title adopted 1925. 20 
General office: Calvert Building, Baltimore, 10 
Md. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in 0 | EARNED $3 


a: Number of stockholders (November 4, 
1940): 15,567. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($10 par)........ 1,857,912 shs 
1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: One of the smaller, though fairly well integrated, 
oil units; operates in the mid-continent and middle western 
sections. Crude holdings are adequate for refinery needs, but 
proration has forced company to purchase a large proportion 
(49% in 1939) of its requirements. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $20.1 million; cash and Governments, $10.6 million. 
Working capital ratio: 6.8-to-1. Book value, $32.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: No payments 1932-1933; resumed in 1934 
and have since conformed with earnings. No regular basis. 

Outlook: Proration has cut company’s crude oil production 
over the past decade, and expansion of refinery operations 
has been below average. Reattainment of former earnings 
peaks is thus remote. 

Comment: Despite the absence of senior securities, the 
stock has a large leverage factor due to heavy charges. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


8 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.56 $0.16 D$0.11 12 Ni 3 


D$0.61 *D$1.1 one 8 

D 0.79 D 0.66 0.38 0.12 D 0.95 None 16 — 3% 
0.43 0.20 D 0.3 0.45 $0.50 14%— 9% 
D 0.15 0.42 0.51 0.53 1.31 0.40 20%— 9% 
0.51 0.79 0.96 0.31 2.57 1.15 30%—17% 

0.66 1.00 0.81 0.3 2.86 1.50 35%—14 
0.25 0.31 0.25 D 0.25 0.56 0.60 22% —12% 
D 0.02 0.36 . 0.2 0.83 1.43 0.60 18 —11% 
0.2 0 17%—11% 


.80 
+None 7154%—13% 
*After inventory adjustments equal to 27 cents a share. tTo February 19, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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Money in Motion. By Arthur C. 
Holden. Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers. 252 pp. $2.50. In this book 
the author, a New York architect 
with long experience in city plan- 
ning, gives an outline of a reform of 
long term financing of the durable 


goods industry. Wide fluctuations 
in activity in this field are usually 
synonymous with booms and depres- 
sions, but in the author’s opinion 
they are only the result of misman- 
aged and misunderstood long term 
credit policies. 

The financing of capital goods has 
been handled through “savings” 
rather than through the deliberate 
expansion of credits, a fact which in 
Mr. Holden’s opinion is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the wide fluctuations 
and the inflationary and deflationary 
trends operating in this field at vari- 
ous periods. As a remedy the author 
proposes the establishment of a “‘Capi- 
tal Reserve System” to control and 
regulate the long term capital market. 

The author is by no means dog- 
matic, merely hoping that the book 
will stimulate further discussions on 
this controversial topic. 


x 


Note: The book reviewed may be pur- 
chased through THE FINANCIAL WorLpD 
Book SuHop, which can supply any book 
published on finance, business, industry, etc. 


EASTERN BANKERS 
TO MEET 


bout a thousand bankers from 
twelve eastern states are ex- 
pected to attend the regional confer- 
ence of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in New York City, March 
5-7. Defense loans, agricultural and 
consumer credit, current economic 
developments, and public relations are 
the principal topics to be considered 
at the three-day meeting. More than 
a score of speakers—experts in their 
respective fields—will address the 
conference, and panel discussions will 
be held on virtually all major banking 
subjects to be considered. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, president of the New 
York State Bankers Association and 
vice-chairman of the board of the 
National City Bank, will deliver one 
of the feature addresses. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1941 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR INCOME TAX DOWN— 


Through "Your Income Tax," the newly revised 1941, authoritative, 
clearly written, well-arranged and comprehensive tax guide, you can 
get the benefit of an expert's many years’ study of, and experience 
with, income tax problems. The author, J. K. Lasser, ‘C.P.A., has been 
a writer on income tax so long that you can follow his books with the 
absolute assurance that your income tax return for 1940 will be un- 
impeachably correct, and your tax payment down to the irreducible 
minimum. Don't wait until March |5—order your copy now. Only 


$1.00. 
"YOUR CORPORATION TAX," also by J. K. Lasser. Taxes on cor- 


porations have been greatly changed, particularly by the new Excess 
Profits Tax for 1940—one of the most complicated measures ever 
to pass Congress! We therefore are also now offering ''Your Cor- 
poration Tax,'' a complete review with detailed interpretations of 
the new law in simplified language. Price $1.00. 


GET THE NEW “STOCK PICTURE”’—READY MARCH 7th 
8 Years’ Monthly High & Low Prices of 800 Stocks Charted 


(From Jan. |, 1933 to Mar. |, 1941) 
1929's High Prices, and Yearly Earnings and Dividends since 1933 Also Included 


The new "STOCK PICTURE" (ready March 
7th) charts monthly high and tow prices of 
800 leading listed stocks (N. Y. S. E. & N. Y. 
Curb) from Jan. |, 1933 to Mar. |, 1941. 
See at a glance what stocks did in 1940 and 


1941 and in fact in every month of the past 
8 years. 
1929's High Prices are given, 1932 Low Prices 


indicated; Yearly Earnings and Dividends since 


1933 are given. Price, complete, only $10.00. 


Sample charts from “STOCK PICTURE” and list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request. 


Just Published on February 27th! 
‘‘INVESTING FOR WIDOWS AND RETIRED INDIVIDUALS’’ 


(Reprinting 14 Recent Financial World Investment Studies and Portfolios) 


HERE is a new book—Il4 chapters—that 
should prove of immense value to the two 
large groups of investors mentioned above 
and to lawyers having widows and retired 
individuals as their clients. 


Former orthodox investment programs for 
people dependent upon income from securi- 
ties are not suitable, in most cases, today. 
This is due to the topsy-turvy condition of 


the world and to the very high prices and 
very low yields of best quality securities. 
A probable upward trend in interest rates 
makes the latter now quite vulnerable. 


There are many golden nuggets of prac- 
tical information in “Investing For Widows 
and Retired Individuals." Don't miss this 
useful little book. Send $1 for your copy. 
Or, add only 50 cents to the price of any 
subscription offer. 


We Can Supply Any Book Published 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


Financial World Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Air Reduction Company, Inc. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Earnings and Price Range (AN) 


rr". 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Data revised to February 19, 1941 


incorporated: 1915, in New York. Office: 
Lincoln Building, New York we Annual 
meeting: Second Wednesday in A um- 
stockholders (December 1939): 


WS 
WON 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None AVY Y 
Capital stock (no par)........ 2711137 shs 
1933 ‘34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 1940 
Business: A leading manufacturer of oxyacetylene gases 


and equipment for welding and cutting. Sales of compressed 
gases account for about three-quarters of total annual rev- 
enues. Also manufactures “dry ice.” Best customers are the 
railroad, steel, and automobile industries. Owns about 25% 
of the capital stock of U. S. Industrial Alcohol. 

Management: Progressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. * Working capital December 
31, 1939, $16.6 million; cash and time deposits, $8.5 million; 
marketable securities, $5.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
5.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $14.19 a share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal. Payments in each year since 
1917. Present annual rate, $1 a share plus extras. 

Outlook: Year-to-year results will continue to fluctuate with 
rate of capital goods activity. Indications are that company 
still possesses secular growth possibilities. 

Comment: Because of effects of new taxes, stock may tend 
to sell at lower price-earnings ratio than formerly. 
EARNINGS, DI DIVIDEND RECORD PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


June Total Dividends Price Range 
0.1 0 0.41 0.42 1.27 71.25 37%—15% 
0.40 0.49 34 0.43 1.66 71.50 37%—30% 
0.50 0.50 0.55 0.54 2.09 1.83 57%—34% 
0.57 0.75 0.77 0.70 2.79 72.50 864%4—56 1/16 
0.77 0.99 0.77 0.33 2. 3.00 8074—44% 
0.31 0.35 0.38 0.43 1.47 +1.50 67 %—40 
0.40 0.47 0.50 0.61 1.98 +1.50 68 --45% 
0.53 0.61 0. 41.75 58%—36% 
$70.50 342%—36% 


*All figures adjusted to reflect 3-to-1 stock split, 1936; thereafter based on stock 
outstanding at end of each period. tIncluding extras. tTo February 19, 1941. 


Data revised to February 19, 1941 earnings and Price Range (EK) 
Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey. Executive 160 
office: Rochester, N. Y. Corporate office: 190 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 5 TT 


PRICE RANGE 


Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. 80 
Number of stockholders (March 5, 1940): 
preferred, 1,414; common, 40,011. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. 

Common stock (no par)....... 2,476,013 shs 


“Non-callable. 

Business: A world leader in the film and chemical indus- 
tries. Products comprise seven major groups (listed in order 
of sales importance): (1) amateur film cameras and paper; 
(2) professional and commercial cameras, films and paper; 
(3) motion picture film; (4) cellulose acetate items; (5) photo 
accessories; (6) chemicals; (7) miscellaneous items. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital, December 
31, 1939, $89.6 million; cash and marketable securities, $49.4 
million. Working capital ratio: 4.6-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $68.90 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Liberal 
common dividends 1902 to date. Present basis, $6 annually 
plus occasional extras. 

Outlook: Diversified position, which includes interests in 
“growth” industries, points to generally increasing sales totals 
over longer term. Outstanding research activities will continue. 

Comment: Both classes of stock occupy investment rank. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


*Interim periods 

Half-year ended: June 15 Dec. 31 Year’s Total ye Price Renee 
$1.84 $2.94 $4.78 $3.00 89%— 

2.91 3.37 6.28 3.50 116%— 
=e 3.05 3.86 6.91 5.75 172%—110% 
3.51 4.74 8.25 6.75 
C—O 5.02 4.74 9.76 7.50 198 —144 
3.05 4.36 7.41 6.50 187 —121 
3.18 5.87 8.55 6.00 186%—138 
63 awe 6.00 166%—117 


*First 24 weeks and last 28 weeks of each year. ?To February 19, 1941. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


General Motors Corporation 


_ Earnings and Price Range (ACD) 


= 
Data revised to February 19, 1941 
120 


incorporated: 1920, in New York. Office: 61 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: 
On Monday preceding last Tuesday in April. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 

Capital stock (no par)......... 2,214,099 shs 


Business: One of the outstanding chemical enterprises in 
the world; serves virtually all basic industries, including steel, 
oil, textile, soap, building, roadmaking and agriculture. Prin- 
cipal products are alkalies and allied products, industrial acids, 
dyes, coke and its by-products. 

Management: Progressive, as indicated by research activity. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $95.6 million; cash, $42.3 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $15.3 million; government securities, $11.6 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 8.1-to-1. Book value of stock, $84.77 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular annual payments on the common 
stock since 1921. Present $6 rate established in 1927 and 
maintained since, plus occasional extras. 

Outlook: Because of company’s status as a manufacturer 
of producers’ goods and the wide diversification of its outlets, 
earnings are chiefly determined by rate of general industrial 
activity. The company is an important beneficiary of the 
defense program, which should also tend to enhance income 
from its investment (consisting of some $60 million at cost). 

Comment: Capital stock, a steady income producer, is one 
of the market leaders in the “blue chip” group. 


Years to Dec. 31: 1933 1935 1936 1938 1940 1941 
Earned per share $5.50 $033 $8. 71 $5.92 

Dividends paid.. 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 *9.00 *$8.00 +None 
165 


Price Range: 
152 160% 173 245 258% 197 182 { 
151 135% 145 


70% j4315% 125 157 145 124 
*Including extra. ¢To February 19, 1941. 


30 


Data revised to February 19, 1941 sof omnings and Price Range (GM) 
Incorporated: 1916, Delaware. Office at De- 


troit, Mich. Annual meeting: Tuesday pre- 80 PRICE RANGE 

ceding first Monday in May. Number of 0 

stockholders (December, 1940, all classes): 20 
397,928. 


Capitalization: Funded debt..........*None 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
tPreferred stock $5 cum. 

DRE) 1,835,644 shs 
Cummes stock ($10 par)...... 43,165,393 shs 


7Callable at $120 per share. *GMAC, 
a subsidiary, has $100 million outstanding. 

Business: The largest manufacturer of motor vehicles in 
the world. Also produces auto equipment, refrigerators, oil 
burners, Diesel engines, and air-conditioners. 

Management: Includes some of the best automotive talent. 

Financial Position: Exceptionally strong. Working capital 
September 30, 1940, $457.1 million; cash, U. S. Government and 
other marketable securities, $367.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.84-to-1. Book value of common stock, $19.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Generous payments; dividends each year 
beginning 1917. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Long term earnings should reflect the dominant 
trade position and aggressive management policies. Inter- 
mediate term operations will reflect larger tax burdens and 
the increasing pressure of the defense program. 

Comment: The record dictates a high investment rating 
for the preferred; although essentially a business cycle issue, 
the common represents the strongest unit in its field. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

To 


r’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 ae 30 Dho1s 80 Dec, 31 tal Dividends Price Range 
$0.17 D$0.30 D$0.22 $1.25 7 
0.11 0. D0.01 1.72 1.25 85%—10 
0.63 0.88 0.48 0.00 1.99 1.50 42 —24% 
= 0.68 1.16 0.66 1.19 69 2.25 59%—26 5s 
1,17 2.00 0.75 1.44 5.36 4.50 7 —53 
0.99 1.48 0.99 0.92 4.38 3.75 
| 0.14 0.52 0.07 1.44 2.17 1.50 538%—25% 


*After new taxes. To February 19, 1941. %Preliminary; after excess profits taxes. 
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1933 ‘34 °35 “36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 1940 


ARMY SHIFTS 
TO FIBERBOARD 


Pe- - Hiders of - Hiders 
igh lumber prices—largely the Company Rate riod sable Record Company Rate tied able Record 
Allied Laboratories ...... ...ee15¢ Q@ Apr. 1 Mar.15 | Kirby Petroleam ............ Mar.15 Mar. 1 
result of speed demanded by the Aluminum ‘Mfrs See Mar. 31 Mar. 15 Kobacker Stores 7% 81.75 Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Government on its gigantic canton- | Do 7% $1.75 Q Mar. 31 Mar.15 | Do 2% DE Q May 1 Apr. 1 
| Am. Brake Shoe & .. Mar. 31 Mar. 21 | Lake Shore Mines Mar. 
ment program—have led the Quarter $1314 Mar.31 Mar.21 | Dehn & Fink Prod Maria Mar. i 
master Corps to change specifications | @ Ape Mar. | Stores Me 
for packaging clothing and other Bangor" iii Lat 6% ‘it Apr. 14 Mar. 31 
equipment now being bought for the | Bo oe Feb. 38 
Army. In preference to the usual Bucyrus, Erle Apr. Mar. 15 | Masonite Corp pf $25 Mar. 1 ¥eb. 18 
wooden containers, corrugated card- | Capital ‘city Products .. Mar. 20 Mar.10 | Midland Steel 
b d d lid-fiber bo Central Arkansas Pub. Sv. $1. 75 Mar. 1 Feb. 15 $2.00 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 7 
- 8 | 0 of HON-Cum Pl 4 
oard and soli r boxes are now Central hl Skee i Be. Midwest = Mar. 7 
to be used. Christiana Securities 15 Apr. 2 Mar. 20 eller’ Wholesale’ Mar. 25 Mar. 14 
According to a joint study by offi- Columbian Carbon $1 @ Mar.10 Feb. 21 Monsreh | Machine Toot - Feb. 
cers of the Quartermaster Corps and | 13 Mar. | Newberry Apr. Mar. 15 
civilian experts for the Division of | Continenta Steel Mar.is | Northwest" “Uuiliies 
1.75 Apr. 1 Mar.14 | Dl 1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 
Purchases of the OPM, “substantial Continental ‘ei el pie’ Abr 1 Mar 15 | Ohio Pub. Serv. 5% pf....41%e Mar. 1 
savings in money, time, and storage apperweld tea Mar Mar | Do M Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
space may be made” as a result of the | Curtiss-Wright a 50c .. Mar. 29 Mar. 14 Do Df @ Mar. 20 Mar. 10 
if F 1 d Oklahoma Gas & Elec 6% pf.. °$1.50 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
shift. For example, it is estimated | ‘Sich’ Stove 
that about $58,000 will be saved on | poe 285 | Procer & "Gamble 9% Maras Bebe 38 
a shipment of a million Army over- | @ Ape Mar 20 Pub. Serv. Colo’ 1% M Marl Reb: 20 
25c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
coats. De Maria Feb. 24 Do 5% DE 41%e M Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
$1.12% Q Apr. 25 Apr. 10 Reliance Ei & Eng .......... .. Mar. 21 Mar. 11 
Eastman Kodak ............ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 .. May 1 Apr. 19 
SECU Y D AL S Electrographic ‘ci. (eRiccess 25¢ Q Mar 3 Feb. 21 Rice mstix ‘Dry Goods Ist & 2nd an . 
I R ON ARCH 7 Q Mar. 3 Feb. $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Ford wed of Canada A......25¢ .. Mar. 15 
| Gen Alloys Co pf A ....... Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Gen Printing Ink ........... l5e .. Apr. 1 Mar. 14 ’ 
ner of the New York Security $1.50 @ ‘Apr. 1 Mar. 14 Sontag Mar. 1 Feb. 30 
a Georgia Pew. $6 pf ........ 1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar.15 | Spear & Co Ist & 2nd te “sti Q Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Dealers Association to be held March | Sates’ Razor’ Q May 1 Apr Feb. 28 Feb. 20 
: 40¢ Apr. .14 | Sunray Oil pf .............68 
7, the Hon. Godfrey Haggard, Brit- Goodin an 50¢ Mar. $1 Mar at 
ish Consul General at New York, will $1.25 Q Mar. 15 Feb 25c .. Mar.15 Mar. 5 
Hall Printing 25¢ Mar. 20 5 Twin Disc Clutch ........... 75c Q Mar. 25 Mar. 15 
be one of the guest speakers. Among | Hanley Go (J) ...-.-....++- 25 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 18 | Union Twist Drill ........ $1.00 .. Mar. 29 Mar. 20 
the invited guests wi the | @ Ape: Mar- 20 | van Norman Mach, ‘Tool, 256 
Robert E. Healy, member of the Se- | “sound 
Humble Oil fining ......37 Warner & Swasey ............ Mar. 7 Feb. 21 
William McC. Martin, Jr., president | interlake 8S ............... 3 Oe. :. Western Utilities pf Q Feb. 15 Feb. 10 
» p Home | Wileen Prod., Q Mar. 10 Feb. 28 
of the New York Stock Exchange; Interstate “Hosiery pli Mar. 15 eb. 28 Wisconsin Hise. Pow.......- weg 
eson Co. (C. E.) ....... 4 DO BE .$1. r. 
Ambrose V. McCall, Assistant At- | Johns-Manville ........... v15e Q Mar. 24 Mar 10 Do 4%% cum pf . Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
N Y k: d Q Apr. 1 Mar. Youngstown St. Dr........... Mar.15 Mar. 1 
torney General o ew ork; an $1.50 @ in 
al Administrator of the Securities & | cum Sie Mar.i2 Feb. 28 | Progress Laundry 


Exchange Commission. Frank Dunne 
of Dunne & Company, head of the 


New York Security Dealers Associa- CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


tion, will preside. 


EARNED PER SHARE 1941 1940 | EARNED PER SHARE 
DEFENSE Is ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to January 31 | ON COMMON STOCK 12 months te December 31 
ON THE AIR! 12 Months to December 3! | Ruberoid Co. .........----------- 2.02 1.53 
Alpha Portland Cement .......... 1.44 1.17 2.22 2.66 

Beldi Hemi eee A 
report to the nation on the progress | Chain Bet 
: Checker Cab Mfg. 6.01 D3.47 0.63 0.69 
of national defense production. The Childs D330 0.59 2.54 
program, which is presented in co- | Cleveland Graphite Bronze ....... 410006 0.14 0.07 
operation with the National Associa- | Columbia Gas & Biectrie *0.52 0.46 | U. Hoffman Machinery ........ 1.29 Deir 
tion of Manufacturers, may be heard | | to December 31 
over NBC's Red Network every Fanny Farmer Candy 2.67 2.56 
Saturday night, 7:00 to 7:30 p.m., | General Steet ‘Castings Colorado’ Fuel 0:28 
Eastern Standard Time. As now | Gotham Silk Hosiery D082 0.06 | BI Deck 
b d ts t se includes f Glass .. Willys-Ov Motors D0 
roadcasts to origina ein as many re) ma November 2 
2.47 1.92 Universal Corp. 4.25 $1.90 
the country’s key defense production | ended October, 28, 1889, 
centers. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1941 31 


ae 
ae 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous 

tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total Car Loadings (cars).. 


Wholesale Commodity Price 

*7Crude Oil Output 

7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 


7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks bbls) 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings. Outside N.Y.C. 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 
Cotton Mill Activity Index... 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 


7000 omitted. 
the beginning of the following week. 


Feb. 15 Feb.8 
1 
127,510 *127,675 
2,81 2,824 
94.6 97.1 
710,196 
82.6 *82.5 
erty 3,617 
94,741 93,265 
135, 183 x136,630 
Feb. 8 Feb. 1 
$3,231 $3,454 
2,956 2,964 
1,680 *1,683 
143.7 148.0 
272.5 275.6 


t+ Ward’s Reports. 


¢t Journal of Commerce. *Revised. 

Commodity Prices: Feb. 18 Feb. 11 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton). - A 00 $34.00 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 21.50 21.00 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.) . 0.12 0.12 
Rubber Sheets (per l1b.)........ 0.2068 0.2012 
Hides, Light Native (per Ilb.)... 0.12 0.12 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... .0720 0.0720 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.01 1.01% 
Federal Reserve Reports rep. i2 eb. 5 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 
Total Commercial Loans....... 173 5,124 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 424 440 
Other loans for Securities..... 459 461 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 13,147 13,124 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,724 3,723 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 22,981 22,798 
Total Time Deposits.......... 5,452 5,452 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 287 297 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.. 2,260 2,217 
Total Money in Circulation.... 8,665 8,627 


Monthly 
Indicators 
U. 8. Govt. debt...... 46,041 *$42,295 


+Shipbuilding Contracts: 


Number of Vessels... 276 222 
Total Tonnage ...... 1,585,678 1,157,365 
Advertising Lineage: 

Monthly Magazine... 642,380 685,378 
Women’s Magazines . 574,238 606,943 
Canadian Magazines... 158,418 174,853 
—JANUARY— 

Magazine Advertising: 

National Weeklies— 
649,322 624,179 
Trade Papers (pages) 10,352 9,116 

Broadcast Sales: 

*$3.58 
*0.51 *0.32 

Aviation Passenger Miles *68.0 “55.2 
Gear Sales Index...... 259 123 
Coal Shipments: 
Anthracite (tons)..... *4.2 *3.8 
U. 8. Refined Copper 
Movement (Ibs.): 
~ 93,327 135,441 
116,341 105,545 
Slab Zine (tons): 
Ee 59,156 57,158 
63,272 
Stocks on Hand...... 8,768 66,602 
Cotton Activity: 

Spindles Active (av.) *22.82 *22.88 
Plate Glass Output: 

*19.4 *17.3 
Fertilizer Tag Sales 

545,772 428,643 

Newsprint, No. America: 

Production (tons) ... 229,799 218,488 

Stocks on Hand (tons) 308,800 395,938 


*Millions. 


FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX 


(BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) 


§As 


of 


{000,000 omitted. 


Weekly Car Loadings 
Eastern District 


Chesapeake & OQOhio........... 
Delaware & Hudson........... 
Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 
Norfolk & Western............ 
New York, N. Haven & Hartford 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Pere Marquette . 
Wabash 


Southern District 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Louisville & Nashville 
Seaboard Air Line 


ee 


Northwest District 

Chicago & Great Western...... 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 
Chicago & North Western 
Great Northern 
Northern Pacific 


Central West District 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Southern Pacific System 
Union Pacific 


Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis-Southwestern 
Texas & Pacific 


eee 


Week Ended 


Feb. 8 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 
1 1940 

58,774 58,310 50,416 
32,378 32,596 31,982 
14,849 15,458 11,489 
16,775 16,791 15,165 
7,169 27,693 22,639 
7,363 27,482 23,404 
25,476 24,820 21,112 
,063 89,336 77,465 
17,856 17,941 15,808 
4,803 114,536 98,742 
12,523 12,439 11,242 
16,164 16,000 13,953 
11,66 11,581 10,197 
17,759 18,130 13,965 
33,954 34,533 30,872 
30,141 30,312 28,382 
16,480 16,970 13,876 
40,544 40,060 34,828 
5,393 5,285 4,944 
28,652 28,591 25,673 
33,756 34,804 31,494 
12,486 12,419 10,885 
12,913 12,924 11,357 
24,835 25,197 21,346 
23,721 22,745 22,373 
20,336 20,251 18,741 
5,382 5,957 5,296 
5,626 5,590 4,837 
40,283 39,159 33,560 
21,605 21,691 19,436 
3,859 3,356 2,768 
4,544 4,378 3,889 
6,809 6,883 6,202 
25,447 25,066 22,802 
12,860 12,914 11,282 
5,427 5,514 4,615 
8,341 8,418 6,920 


Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 


conditions. 


Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
indication of earnings for the current month. 


(Compiled from 


Association of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthly 


Indicators 


—JANUARY—— 
1941 1940 


360 500 Shoe Output (pairs)...  *36.5 *33.9 
Short Sales (shares) .. 498,427 459,129 
Crude Rubber (long tons) : , 
340 480 Consumption 
320 460 on Hand 134,388 156,830 
eel Ingot Output: 
300 RODUCTION 440 Total (net tons) ....  *6.94 *5.02 
Operating Rate...... 97.1% 83.2% 
280 = 420 Tobacco Production: 
XK Cigarettes (units)...*16, oes 8 *14,567.6 
Cigars (units) ..... 403.2 *388.1 
260 400 (ibe *25.5 "23.5 
5 240 380 & tFood in Storage 
= Butter (ibs. 335-5 
200 3402 Meat All Kinds (lbs.) *868.4 *645.9 
re) Poultry (lbs.) ...... 08.2 *167.6 
180 320 Fruits (Ibs.) ....... *142.4 *128.3 
2s Vegetables (lbs.) .. *78.3 *72. 
160 4 — \ 3009 
y 4 
140 INVENTORIE 280° Farm Income: 
| (Inc. subsidies) .... *$837.0  *$801.0 
120 260 Farm Subsidies 7 
1 Tax Collections ....... 654.1 489.9 
A Electrical Equipment: 
100 240 Washing Machines .. 92,474 77,270 
220 Vacuum Cleaners .... 161,311 155,201 
nges an coves. 
60 y 200 Hosiery-Shipments: 
40 180 pairs).. 11.5 *10.9 
1932 °33 ‘34 °35 °36 "38 ‘39 °40: J SOND Freight (tons) ..... 1,150,357 1,030,760 
‘ Index Number ...... 133.9 139.33 


+Corporate new issues only, 


earriers in 40 states and District of Columbia). 


RRs Utilities 
| 121.10 27.56 19.28 
Bass 117.66 26.54 18.85 
118.55 26.65 18.95 
| OR 119.18 26.79 19.04 
AS 118.98 26.75 19.00 


N.Y.S.E. 
(Shares) 


644,040 
925,440 
404,030 
356,720 
320,050 


excludes refunding. 


tAt first of month. 


tPublication of figures discontinued. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
— CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales ARACTER OF TRADING————_ 
ssues 
Traded 


No. of No. of Total Un- New New 
Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
262 205 206 0 197 
44 732 113 4 530 
60 609 140 4 294 
302 177 182 1 99 
183 285 195 1 106 


{American Trucking (241 


Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales 

Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1941 

Feb. 
90.33 $6,610,000 sae 
89.82 7,770,000 .14 
89.81 2,880,000 oone 
89.85 4,270,000 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


| 
2 
f Feb. 17 
1940 
95,050 
2,476 
67.1 
81.5 
3,717 
94,135 
128,480 
mi Feb. 10 
$2,645 
2,362 Western Maryland 
1,655 
121.0 
218.6 
Southern Ry. System........... 
Feb. 20 
$34.00 
17.25 
0.11% 
0.05 
0.0589 
0.1881 
0.13% 
0.0870 
0.96 
1.24% 
0.73% 
0.0283 
Feb. 14 
$8,516 
4,313 
611 
483 
11,275 
3,411 
19,062 
5,260 
465 
2,530 
: 7,411 
41.06 673 
39.85 889 
40.11 809 
; 40.32 661 
; 40.25 663 
32 


TWELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGE OF 
ALL NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


(Part 20) 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
High 55 38% 1634 9% 8 17% 2034 243% 15% 16 12% 
Low 22% 9Y, 3% 1% 4% 1214 6% 638 7% 7 
High 9634 74% 55 46 42 47 55 70 75 52 54 55 
Low 4934 50 40% 26 22 32358 38 47 44 39% 4016 47 
Owens-Illinois Glass (Par $25)........... High 9834 60% 3934 42% 9634 94 129 164 200 
Low 43 32 20 12 31% 60 80 128 150 
(After 2 for 1 split) (Par $12.50)..... High * 10834 76% 70 645% 
Pacific American Fisheries ............. High 41 27 10 5 105% 104 1754 22 23 11% 7M 101% 
Low 18 10 3% 24% 2% 6% 13 GY, 5Y, 3 
Const High 43 19% 7 7 644% 3% 15 153 5¥% 77% 634 
Low 4% 3% 1% 1 1% 1 34 , 23 2% 2 
Pacific Fimance (Par High 15914 
Low 67% 
High 62 13% 8 11% 10% 22 3956 32% 15% 1234 14 
Low 3614 4% 3% 4 9% 10% 9%4 934 
Pacific Gas & Electric.............sss00- High 9834 74% 54% 37 32 2314 315% 41 38 30 3434 345% 
Low 42 40% 295% 167% 15 12% 1318 3334 22 2234 27 25% 
High 146% 107% 69% 47% 43% 37 56 5834 5334 434% 50% 50 
Low 58% 46 35 2034 22 2034 19 4434 4434 32%4 41 33 
High 37% 30 26% 144% 2914 34 21 474 4478 197 21% 1614 
Low 17% 144% 7% 3 534 20 12 14% 10% 9% 94 8 
a er eee rT High 220 178 132 10434 9434 &6 123 153 152 121 132 139 
Low 131 114% 93% 58 65 69 70 118 108 87 114 115 
Pacific Tin Cons. (Yukon Pac. Min.)... High 14 7/16 1 % 4% 434 2% 23% 
Low 10c 1/16 1/16 1% 1% 1 KR 
(Pasties Thr High 36 14% 4% 8 17 30% 51% 5414 31 33% 
Low 10% 6 2 1% 3 i7 25 32% 24% 174% 17 
Low 
Pacific Western Oil (No par).......... High 265% 1914 15% 8 9Y% 93% 14 2314 
Low 12 5% 2% 3 2% 5% 634 11% 
Packard Motor Car (Par $10)........... High 161% 
Low 116% ag 
High 3234 23% 11% 5% 6% 65% 734 1334 123% 6 434 
Ow 13 7% 3% 1% 13% 2% 3% 67% 4 3% 3 2% 
Pan-American Airways (No par)....... High 89% 55 30% 
30 5834 51 49% 6634 75% 
(Par $5—After 2 for 1 split)......... High 2614 195% 19% 25% 
Pan-American Pet. & Tr. (Par $50).... High 69 64% 35% 34 
Low 40% 42 20 17% 
High 14 14 12 21 205% 171% 834 1013 
Low gales meee 6 8 1034 1034 12%4 7 6% 5 634 
Panhandle Producing & Ref. (Old)..... High 15%4 1234 4% 14 414 214 1% 4% 44, 1% oor 
High 9214 78 5034 2514 29 4214 8C% 6114 60% 4514 
Low 65 325% 20% 5 8% 253, 3 67 32% 29 35 261% 
Paramount Pictures ooo 12 25 2834 135% 144 107¢ 
Low 8 7% 534 6% 
High 87% 11 10 363% 3514 215% 3714 34% 30 26 18 
Low 23 5 3 2 6 17 11 17% 18% 16 14% 15 
Park Utah Cons. Mimes................. High 13% 436 214 2 44 6% 6 514 84 3% 4 256 
Low 3 1% % 62c % 2% 2% 234 1 1% 1%4 13 
High 5834 43 31 19% 27% 33% 471% 503 4434 4234 47 4414 
Ow 374% 28% 17% 11% 12% 32% 31% 36 2914 
High 150 130 109% 55 69% 74 80 83 ve 
Low 58 60 33 14 20% 43% 39 74 ma Sati 
Low 12 13 11% 13% 
Parmelee Transportation ............... High 26 26% 4% 2 3 2 436 10 7% 234 25% 23% 
Low 12% 1 % A 4% 1% 1% 1% 
High 8% 11% 10% 1454 13% 12% 
4% 6% 4 3% 5% 5% 
PRESS OF 


Cc. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 
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By burning 25% 
slower 


than the average of the 4 
other largest-selling brands 
tested—slower than any of 
them—Camels also give you 
a smoking plus equal, on 
the average, to 


5 extra smokes per pack! 


IN A CIGARETTE 


SMOKES THE 


HEN you get right down to it, a 
cigarette is only as flavorful—only 
as cool—only as mild—as it smokes. The 
smoke’s the thing! 

Obvious—yes, but important —all- 
important because what you get in 
the smoke of your cigarette depends so 
much on the way your cigarette burns. 

Science has pointed out that Camels 
are definitely slower-burning (see left). 
That means a smoke with more mildness, 
more coolness, and more flavor. 

Now —Science confirms another im- 
portant advantage of slower burning... 
of Camels. 

Less nicotine—in the smoke! Less than 
any of the 4 other largest-selling brands 
tested—28% less than the average! 

Light up a Camel...a s-l-o-w-burning 
Camel...and smoke out the facts for 
yourself. The smoke’s the thing! 


“SMOKING OUT” THE FACTS about nicotine. 
Experts, chemists analyze the smoke of 5 of the 
largest-selling brands... find that the smoke of 
slower-burning Camels contains less nicotine 
than any of the other brands tested. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


‘ 
| 
| 
| _ THE SMOKE OF SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS GIVES YOU | 
EXTRA MILDNESS, EXTRA COOLNESS, EXTRA FLAVOR, AND — 
pOMESTIC ma - j 
TURKS D } 


